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ALEXINA,. 


CHAPTER IIL 
Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must ap in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this heathing courtesy. 
Shakespeare. 

Wuen the Lady Lorean and Lord Ashcroft de- 
scended to the drawing-room, announced by a 
pompous-looking servant, they were received by 
Lord and Lady Egremont with the greatest cor- 
diality, and welcomed anew to Egremont. 

“Lady Alexina, allow me to introduce you to 
Lord Ashcroft, the son of your father’s dearest 
friend,” said the earl, formally. 

A faint murmur fell upon Lord Ashcroft’s ear, and, 
subduing the fluttering of his heart, he summoned 
courage to raise his eyes and gaze upon his unknown 
betrothed. 

She was standing in the full blaze of the chande- 
lier, dressed in garnet silk that fell in heavy folds be- 
hind her, trailing upon the carpet, her eyes glowing 
under her arched brows, and her dark hair wreathed 
with red geraniums, seeming to the bewildered Lord 
Ashcroft like the embodiment of the light and fra- 
grance that filled the apartment. 

There was nothing timid or retiring in her man- 
ner as she stood there, playing with a jewelled fan. 
No queen ever appeared before her subjects with — 
royal self- ion than the heiress of Egremont 
did before her guests. 

Lord Ashcroft bowed low before her, and with 
queenly graciousness the Lady Alexina extended one 
of her white hands, allowing him to clasp it fora 
second with something of a lover’s warmth. 

An introduction between the Lady Lorean and 
Alexina followed, and as they exchanged a few sen- 
tences Lord Ashcroft found opportunity to regard 
the maiden more closely. 

She did not come up to his ideal. 

There was nothing tender or amiable about her, 
nothing sweet and clinging, and the idol of his 








[THE SUSPECTED MAN.] 
dreams had possessed all these _— with an in- 


effable grace that might only 
ce of flowers. 

But he did not feel much disappointed. 

This beautiful, imperious girl aroused his intense 
admiration, and he even felt a thrill of pride in be- 
lieving that her haughty will might bend to his, 
and that to him she might become the tender, cling- 
ing being he had loved to picture. 

His thoughts were put to flight by the keen and 
quiet glance he suddenly encountered from the eyes 
of the heiress, and he knew that she had been scru- 
tinizing him as narrowly and as thoroughly. He 
wondered what her opinion of him could be. 

It could not be otherwise than favourable, although 
he was too modest to confess so much to himself. 

In full dinner dress, as he was, his elegant 
form was set off to the best advantage, and his 
spirited face, wearing the faintest trace of anxiety, 
had never looked nobler or more commanding. 

A conversation upon the commonest topics of the 
day soon became general, and Alexina’s condescend- 
ing air, and Lord Ashcroft’s deferential manner, de- 
lighted Lord Egremont, fer he read in them the 
favourable impression each had made upon the other. 

“And there is everything in first impressions!” 
thought the earl. 

‘Lord Ashcreft was very fastidious in his tastes, 
but as yet he saw nothing in his betrothed that he 
could wish to change. He admired intellectual 
women, those who were versed in literature, and 
could converse on subjects beyond the small 
talk of the day. He had pictured his future wife as 
one in all respects worthy to be his companion and 
counsellor, one who could understand and share his 
highest aspirations, who would like his favourite 
books, and admire his favourite passages in them— 
one, in short, his equal in mental resourees, while her 
heart should not have been left uncultivated. 

He had no idea that he would be asking too much 
im desiring this—the Lady Lorean having told him 
that such women existed—although, to speak truth- 
fully, her ladyship was not gifted_with the exquisite 
gentleness which he admired,“4_ © MUS 
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compared to the 











It was impossible, however, in a general conver- 
sation upon unimportant subjects to judge of Alexina’s 
mental calibre, and his lordship fondly trusted that 
it would equal the beauty of her person and the 
tenderness of her heart, the earl having assured him 
upon the latter point. 

But a few minutes passed when a young gentle- 
man sauntered into the room, and was introduced to 
a guests by Lady Egremont as her nephew, Lyle 

dor. ‘ 

Directly after the introduction dinner was an- 
nounced, and Lord Egremont gave his arm to Lady 
Lorean ; Lord Ashcroft offered the same courtesy to 
his betrothed, and Lady Egremont laid her fingers 
lightly upon the arm of her nephew. 

Then they passed to the dining-room. 

This was an apartment in keeping with the magni- 
ficence prevailing at Egremont. 

An immense fireplace took up one end of the 
room, and in it several huge logs blazed merrily as 
in baronial halls in olden time. The windows were 
arched, and contained in their centres a rose pattern 
formed in stained glass, through which the light 
glittered in ruddy waves, imparting a cheerful glow 
to the costly furniture and the table. The walls 
were panelled and adorned with suitable pictures, 
painted upon the wood by artists of talent, and the 
moss-green carpet was sprinkled with oak-leaves, 
that lay as carelessly as though they had fallen 
there from an over-full basket. 

The table, bathed in the ruddy glow of the 
window and fire-light, glittering with crystal and 
sparkling with silver, abounding with a profusion of 
Sévres porcelain—the rare painting upon which 
tempted one to forget the dainties heaped upon 
them—presented a picture no less worthy of admira- 
tion than the panelled walls. 

The repast was worthy of its surroundings, and 
the hour passed swiftly in pleasant converse, the 
earl carrying out in his character of host his appear- 
ance of a “fine old English gentleman,” and Lady 
Egremont, by the exercise of a rare tact, placing her 
guests entirely at their ease. 

The dinner over the ladies retired to the draw- 
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ing-room, the-gentlempnJingering in the dining- 
room but a short time. 


Lord Ashereft-woul@-have-liked to withdraw with | 


his betrothed to one of the deep window-seats, a little 
retired from the general company, and converse with 
her upon subjecta agreeable to themselves, but he 
felt doubtful. 

He was, however, about to address some light 
remark to the heiress; who was in the centre of the 
group, when Lyle Indor addressed him, thus claim- 
ing his attention. 

Mr. Indor was older than his lordship, being in his 
six-and-twentieth year. His appearance was very 
prepossessing, his countenance having a frank and 
boyish expression, and his manner being easy and 
careless. 

He had a brown moustache, whieh he played with 
frequently with long and taper fingers that might 
have befitted a woman. There jas,an air of 
effeminacy about him, which was imerpaged by the 
quantity and delicacy of his perfumes, his hair and 
handkerchief sending forth the, sweetest of odours, 
and by the handsome diamond.ging he wore. 

Lord Ashcroft liked him fgam the moment he saw 
him, while the Lady Loreap, @ strong-minded woman, 
despised him, calling: er own mind “a scented 







popinjay,” and “ sarling.” 
She retracted inion before the evening was 
over, for himself to her, paying her so 


eve 
many delicate «agd.gnobtrusive compliments that 





she took a great faney,to him. 

Lord Ashcroft reely replied to the remark of 
Indor when Lady Egremont.exclaimed : 

“Lady Lorean has been. telling me,, Lord Ash-], 
croft, that you hed a serious adventure on rome 
way here.’ 





Lord Ashcroft pene. 
“ What was it?” aaked.the earl avith vee fl 
ance of interest. Did.ypux horses get-beyond*the 


control of their driver?” 

“Tt was more, serigus then that,” anewered Lord 
Ashcroft, quietly, 1d the honour +o be motes a 
target of by some.wandererimthe woods.” 

There was a generalstir et «this 
and the Lady Alexinadrew a-jittle peare 
trothed. 

He noticed the act, and drewaxoucgblednfenences 
from it. + 

“ How unfortunate that such @thiz 
occurred,” exclaimed the earl. .“I 
an accident, or the work of some awkw: 
man.” 

“T think your conjectures are-wide.of the truth;” 
said Lord Ashcroft, reflectively. “There was some- 
thing about the oceurrence that shows it to have 
been premeditated. Ido not know positively that I 
was the victim intended, but the hand of an assassin 
directed the bullet that I narrowly escaped.” 

“ But,” said the earl, ‘‘ what possible motive could 
there have been ?” 

“T know.of none. My sister suggested that the 
act, was that of.a. madman.” 

The earl shook his head, showing that.that theory 
met with no assent from him,,and »them nequested 
full particulars of the outrage. 

Lord Ashcroft replied by giving a lucid aceount 
of the affair,.describing the obstructions, along; the 
road,,the assault, and his pursuit of the assailant. 

“Did you, see the man’s faee?”) inguired ; Mr; 
Indor. 

“ Unfortunately, I did not. .<ie seemed, .xather 
stout and disprepertionately tall. , His, clothes were 
dark, and he wore a-small black cap. | Beyond those 
few particulars, which attracted. my notice as I pur+ 
sued him, I cannot describe him.” 

“As you say,” exclaimed tthe earl, after a period 
of thought, “the act was,premeditated. . Ijknow of 
no junatic in the vicinity of Egrement, and had there 
been one lurking about. the foresters must have dis-+ 
covered him. . The..obstructions must daye been 

laced on the read this afternoon, but,,who, could 
a done it? I shall. probe, the matéer,thoreughly: 
Such an outrage, such a murderous assaultghall not 
go unpunished.’ 

“T rode over the road thig morning,” said Mr, Indor, 

“and there, were no branches lying across it.then. 
The earl’s conjecture that they,were placed there 
this afternoon is therefore true:” 

“ What a pity;you did not oyextake the,assassin !” 
said the earl, regretfully. «1 would give, mnch to 
have him locked up. But,he shall reach that desti- 
nation yet, and a worse,jmprisonment, will follow. 
But I think,” he added, ‘‘ you.said you,brought.away 
the gun ?” 

Ashcroft bowed, answering that, it was at,thatmo- 
ment in the corridor. 

The earl immediately rang, ordering the weapon 
to be brought into the drawing-room. ‘The order was 

obeyed by the footman,, who,. in powdered . wig, 
brought in the gun, carrying it at arm’s length that 






idea of guns being that they were * tneacherous ani- 


mals,” 

The-wespon was deposited upon -a -table, and the 
party began to examine it. 

It;was plain but well niade, and seemed calculated 
to de excellent service for a long period. There was 
nothing particular about it except a small plate riveted 
upon it. Upon this plate, which was of silver, were 
seratched some initials, which were at length deci- 
phered as being G. K. 

“G, K.,” said the earl, musingly. “ Here is an-ex- 
cellent clue to the assassin, but I know no one whose 
initials are G. K!” 

“Might it not belong to one of the servants or 
foresters ?” suggested the Lady Alexina. 

“ A valuable suggestion, my dear. G is the initial 
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ro. koned in his favour. Surely, 
not condensghime unheard. He could ts 4 
d no motive in pemnamaeting his lordship———” 


i 


h gudden and unwonted embar- 
seal obs jthat. Lord Ashcroft was re- 
ei. wit for her defence of the 
fores 
Lyle Indor was looking at her too, with a soft and 
gentle steadiness, as_ if he were surprised at her in- 
terest in her guest. 
“ Alexina is so tender-hearted!” said the earl. “She 
always defendsthe weak and :the absent. But this 
time she is in the wrong. This gun is proof enough 
to convict Kepp, and, were La. magistrate; I should 
not, hesitate a. moment to convict him.” 
“Would you. not be sranscending the daties of 9 
magistrate: by convicting him?” asked the: Lady 
Lorean, with a.smile. “Ithought it was the daty 
of the jury to decide. upon a prisoner’s. guilt or,in- 
nocence !” 
“ You areiright; Lady Lorean. |My anxiety is too 
great to admit of stopping to choose my words. | My 
idea, is that Kepp must,be instantly . apprehended 
before he can hawe. a.chance;to escape, should he 
attempt to. do sot” 
“I think, my lord,” observed: Asheroft, “ that the 
plea of the Lady Alexina deserves attention: I have 
not yet seensthis man, and.:he may prove not tobe 
the assassin. »He..may have lent. his -gun,.and the 
borrower may) have. been :my. assailant. If he be 
really. guilty; he —_ not flee; thinking. he cannot be 
easily identified. So long as he can retain it he will 
not. shrew up a Jucrative.sitmation. » I cannot think 
of any possible. motive to assign to! him for such.an 
act—in short, Lord: Egremonty Iidesire that nothing 
be said. against, the. ‘man, butthat I be permitted to 
return him his gun. We can judge.something from 
his manner,on receiving it!” 

“Lord. Asheroft’s idea .is.wery excellent,” . re- 
marked LyleIndor. “It has:the merit of giving the 
man a chance to disprove the charge. Should he 
have lent or sold his gun,.we shall have been spared 
the pain of , wounding: hist: aise by « false accu- 
sation, Should his explanation be unsatisf ye 
can watch, and allow pana events to prove 
or disprove the present.charge !” 

This resolution met with universal favour, although 
Lord Egremont at first. thought. it incumbent, upo 
him to take some immediately decisive step. 

Thinking enough had bees said upon the subject 
of his adventure, Lord Ashcroft changed the subject 
by inquiring if the Lady :Alexina . were fond of 
music, 





t might not explode and blow away his head-—his 


b 


“Lam _ extremelyfond ‘wot it,” ,answered the 
heiress. “I often amusé my self many;hours at a time 
at.mypiang!” 

Very naturally, the next remark was a request 
that)she would play. 

Yielding aes ‘he Lady Alexina permitted her 
betrothed to escort her to the grand ‘p on giving a 
deprecating glance to Lyle Indor as-she went, which 
he did not seem to notice, a8 he seated himself beside 
the Lady Lorean Ashcroft. 

Taking her seat upon the music-stool; and giving 
her fan into Ashcroft’s keeping, the heiress ran her 
fingers over the keys by a prelude, and then played 
one of those wild, weird bursts of melody called 
waltzes. It had been composed by Strauss, the 
author of the Sophia Waltz, with which so strange 














of George. What George is there at Egremont?” pe end .is connected, and.the Lady. Alexina exe- 
mused tha earl, keeping his eyes upon the inserip-} cuted it admirably. 
tion.as if, it Rites farther enlighten him.  “ There Her impassive countenance betrayed no feeling or 
are WGeorges, I daresay, but the trouble is | sympathy with music, but,her betrothed was too 
to find.one whosesurname begins with K. There is | much entra notice the former. 
Horley e begins with H. Then there’s | Itis probable that,: entrancing strains, 
Frath ion’t do! I am not good at guess-| he believed it im that her soul must be 
ing!” in unison with them, and; e upon those waves 
y of that young man, guar pre ewe his own. 
he ex in the wood?” in yg aimee aaa and the hour 
% on atioet t to the 
learn his opinion of 
on, frankly, and the 
ht he i ta 
u very accom- 
hh her, and bless 
= ° me. A pes is as 
FS age eertainly « and I am quite 
te L woader we t ht since it 


ge-from this eternal 
rock, and against the 


} @ lovely ward, ‘and L, she will re- 
the sentin with I regard her.” 

Lam glad you are.sopleasedwith her,” responded 

1, » eT, see that she is equally 

Aadotenne natural longings 


ec ‘$o-your marriage with her 
al ence It will be hare 


: fru to ion is nay 
"ithe mill rneaebe lost to you, my lord,” interposer 


. But, at aty rate, her marriage wi} 


peouniary loss to meysince with it ceases the 
pm aaebiecene I have. enjoyed as her guardian 
You are so wealthy that its loss would look small t. 
you, whereas to me it means an entrance upon a lift 
at which my soul recoils!” 

“Say no more, my lord,” responded the guest. 
can understand how much this confession must cost 
you, but I should never permit you to suffer any annoy- 
ance. Should,the Lady Alexina honour me with her 
hand in marriage I-should be only too happy to offer 
her relative and some-testimonial of my re-- 
spect and gratitude for, the.years he has devoted to 
the formation of her character and to her happiness. 
I shall be delighted to,join with her in the gratifica- 
tion of any, desire. youcmay express, and you will 
confer.a. great favour upon me by asking of me any- 
thing inmy power to, tt,” 

Ashcroft, spoke with, a sincerity ag pleased his 
host beyond expression, and he could.only wring his 
hand in silence. 

Already he beheld himself‘ the master of Melrose, 
receiving handsome revenues from its large farm, and 
directing the management of the home-estate. 

He-did not linger long with his guest after obtain- 
ing this promise, but went to his own chamber to re- 
joice-his.wife with relations of Lord Asheroft’s unex- 
pected liberality. 

Gradually the lights:died out of'the mansion. The 
drawing-room.and chambers became shrouded in 
gloom, and the guests and their host yielded to: re- 
pose. And then the dashing: of the waves seemed to 
grow louder, almost filling'the air-with their mono- 
tenous sound, yet now and then sending — wails 
uwhich might’ have. been.uttered by lost spiri 

The ldst light had died out from the dwelling when 
the private door looking: tho eliffs. was softly 
opened,.and; a. woman's’ shrouded in a elose 
hood and long black cloak, etepped out’ the cliffs. 

The faint light of the stars showed her to be the 
Lady Alexina. 

The wind blew in more freshly from the sea, play- 
ing with her garments and. tossing her hair under 
the shadow of her hood as she stood by the door look- 
nate 4 along the-cliff, in the direction of the 
rocks, 

She seemed to be looking for some person, but the 
cliffs were desolate, not a sign of human Jife being 
TERS cook we or Gives ntagorSieweut, ieiiest th 

e took twe or three steps sed wit 
an air of indecision, glancing’ back -at the mansion, 
-. then called, softly + 
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“ Lyle, Lyle!” 
As these words sounded upon the air someone 
stirred, and then the formy of Lyle Indor was visible. 
“ Lyle,” repeated the heiress, joyfully. 
She glided along the edge of the cliff with a quick 
step; and soon stood by.the side of the frank and 
boyish-looking nephew of Lady Egremont. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful; 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
Shakespeare. 

In the midst of Egranont Wood, upon one-of the 
lesser avenues traversing the forest, stood the cot- 
tage of Donald Kay, the cliief forester. . It had been 
designed by the father of the Lady Alexina, and was 
a picturesque ornament to thespot. It was simply 
a Swiss chalet, with some modifications appropriate 
to its. present situation, and. its verandahs were 
entwined with ivy and a few vines, the latter being 
however now quite stripped of their leaves. 

Donald ‘Kay had lived within it for many years, 
and he frequently expressed: a hope that there he 
might end his ‘days, as his wife had already done. 
It was endeared to him by all the pleasant memories 
of his life, and there his only child had been born. 

He had long!been the chief forester, and had filled 
the post worthily, and gained the respect of all who 
knew: him. 

On the day subsequent to the arrival of the Lady 
Lorean and Lord Ashcroft at Egremont Donald Kay 
sat before a bright wood fire in the large — of 
his pretty chalet, smoking his pipe 

He was @ stmt man,-witl.» tensedlas érume 
and iron sinews, although his hair and beard were as 
white as snow. ‘His eyes were yet keen, and 
— contradicted the aged appearance: cansed 

by his hair, and his-face was seamed with’ deep lines 
which grief rather than years) had traced. 

His entire appearance was that of a man weighed 
dewn ‘by a terrible sorrow or fear, which had: pro- 
duced upon him the effects of extreme age. 

This sorrow was generaily ascribed to the loss of 
his wife, whose death had occurred some fifteen 
years before, but the sorrow had existed long before 
her death—a faet not generally remembered. 

Jean Kay had been good wife ‘and a notable 
housekeeper, but she had) not. been a‘character to 
awaken such lasting regret in the heart of:her hus- 
band. «Yet, since. her death; he had never offered 
her place to,any other’ woman, and had shunned 
their raven agra vay as if it had been a pestilence. 

His: only friends were his daughter and a young 
under-forester named Gosman Kepp, the one upon 
whom the suspicions of Lord Egremont had rested 
as the assailant‘of Lord Ashcroft on the previous 
day. 

While the old man smoked his pipe in silent 
thoughtfulness, gazing abstractedly upon the ceil- 
ing, a pretty scene was transpiring behind him. 

Near one of the windows, in a low chair, engaged 
in the unromantic employment of darning hose, sat 
the daughter of the forester, a demure look on her 
face. Gosman Kepp was seated beside her, looking 
at her with lover-like impatience. 

““ Answer Ine now, Jessy,” he pleaded, earnestly. 

But Miss Jessy affected to be in a meditative mood, 
and apparently did not hear the words of her com- 
panion. 

Not yet hares Tessy Kay was a bright, langhing 
creature, a8’ wild‘as' the fawns that lived*in her na- 
tive forest, and ‘as gay-and blithe asthe birds that 
gathered about thewhalet to eat the supply of‘crumbs 
she had at such times always in readiness for 
them. 

‘No-sorrow had ever darkened her young ‘life, for 
at her mother’s death'she had been too young to 
feelvher: loss, and 'she-was'wontto fill the cottage 
withthe mmsic of her voice and laughter, frequently 
begtiling her father from the sorrow over which ‘he 
broodéd so-constantly. 

In personal appearance she was # fair specimen of 
a ‘Scotch maiden; being as pretty as a wild rose. 
In manners she was coquettish, delighting to torment 
Gosman:Kepp; whonrshe knew toved her sincerely, 
to the very height of ‘endurance. 

was @ tall:and: straight young man, with a 
rainy hones face, and a rough sincerity about: him 
essed one in his favour. 

‘ewe the only son ‘of)a widow, who dwelt with 
him in’ a) emall cottage ati the farther end of :the 
forest.:} His ion as under-forester had been pro- 
cured for ‘him ‘by Donald: Kay,:who had from his 
earliest:/boyhood miadehim the object of his care. 

the widow Kepp had managed to earn. a 


"comfortable subsistence by doing needlework for the 
i housekeeper at “ the great house,” as Egrem 


ont man- 
sion was termed, yet Donald Key had insisted upon 
sending the lad to schoo) with Jessy; who was:four 








years the junior of Kepp, and had always acted 
towards him the part of a gnerdian. 

“Won't you gieme an answer, Jessy ?”? persisted 
Kepp as the coquettish maiden, pretended to-count 
the stitehes upom her needle, 

“What a bother!” replied' Miss Jessy, pushing 
back her chair; “what a trouble: men are, to be 
sure !” 

“ But, Jessy, I’ve asked you a dozen different times 
if you’d be my wife,. and) you'll ne'er gie me an 
answer. You know I: love you betterthan all the 
world. Say,'won’t you haveme?” 

“Perhaps so,” answered the coquette, carelessly. 
“Tf I can’t do-better,Gosman, Imaun'e’en take up 
wth you.” 

Unflattering as-was this:response, it-rearly over- 
joyed her lover, who exclaimed : 

“ 'That’s more ’n you ever said before, Jessy, an’ a 
word from you is equal to a dozen from anither !” 

“So you've been making love to’others:then ?” in- 
quired the provoking Jessy. 

“Nay, I meant not that, Jess. You are enough to 
drive a man wild!” 

Miss Jessy | smiled..so; sweetly at! this moment 
that the impatience of! her ‘lover subsided,rand he 
drew nearer to her, be her tonamethe day 
that would make him the happiest of ‘men. 

“Say ten years from now,” said Jessy, demurely, 
pausing in her work, “By that time I shalhbe 
thirty, you know, and of conrse not-soeligible. And 
then, if in the meantime no other appears with plenty 
of siller and wantin’ me, I’ll accept you.” 

“Ten years, and: you all ithe while free towed 
anither !—no, I won’t endure that.” 

“What a man has to endure he has to,” ebserved 


Miss Jessy, sententiously. 
“But 1 shan’t have to do this!” cried Kepp, 
fairly driven to desperation. “Say: you'll have me, 


Jessy, or I'll go and wed the, blacksmith’s lass this 
very dey—see if I don’t!” 

ow the forester’s daughter, in the very depths of 
her soul, really loved her suitor. -He had been: her 
lover from childhood, the unwearied attendant upon 
her eaprices, and the object of: her coquettish wiles, 
since she had first donned long gowns. 

She had loved to’show to her friends how doevotcd 
he was to her, how miserable her frowns could male 
him, and had conceived quite a dishké to. the :‘black- 
smith’s daughter, who had expressed her pity for the 
under-forester in a way which » Miss Jessy was 
pleased to'construe as an evidence of. a desireto win 
him from her. 

Her happiness and vanity were both at stake in 
the matter. No one should say that her lover could 


be won from her, and she smiled coquéttishly: and ’ 


said: 

“Can't you take a joke; Gosman? If youcan’t I 
vate you to hasten to the kirk withthe blacksmith’s 
ass.” 

“. Was it all a joke, Jessy?” envied: the: lover, 
eagerly. ‘And will you be mistress! of my/cottage 
and make my home as bright as you make this?” 

Miss Jessy replied that'she might possibly.at some 
period be induced to comply with Mr. Kepp’s wishes, 
and the lover boldly snatched a. kiss from her: lips, 
and without waiting to allow her 4 farther,chance 
to torment him, arose and approached the forester. 

Astonished ‘at his audacity; anid vwohdering what 
he was about to say, Jessy threw aside her work and 
followed him. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Kay,” began Kepp) his resolu- 
tion-faltering, ‘I should like to-speak:to you!” 

The forester withdrew ‘hisogaze from ‘the ceiling 
to the young man, and intimated /his-willingness to 
listen. 

“It’s about those -broken«palings, I suppose,” he 
said. “I’m going to attend tothem directly.” 

+ its not about the palings; Mr. Kay. it’s about 
Jessy |” 

“ What's Jess been doing; Kepp ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—only promising to be my wife. 
And.we want your consent !” 

“ Phe audacity!” exclaimed Miss Jcasy, tossing 
her head in pretended indignation. ‘‘Asif l’dihave 
him !” 

“Yes,.sir,” said Kepp, firmly,avoiding' the | girl’s 
glances, “ Jessy has _—— to have me. if :yourwill 
give us your blessin 

Kay looked ‘from one to'the:other of !the: core | 
couple; and then deliberately arose, kmocked 
ashes from ‘his pipe, laid the Mtter/upon a. wrdatied 
shelf, and:said : 

“This is all nonsense, Gosman. | You'd. (better 
marry Ailia, the blacksmith's: girl.» Jess, dou't care 
for you——” 


“ How do you know that; father ?” peoepies his |- 


daughter. “I know: who: I like and-who I:don’t 
like !” 

“But you don’t always know what’s best for you,” 
returned her father. “I t "you | caved for 


Gosman only as a sister cares for a-brother;and here 


you are wanting to marry. It can’t be—it can’t 
be!” 

The face of the under-forester flushed deeply as 
he said: 

“But why not, Mr. Kay? You can’t refuse me 
because I’m not as respectable as any young man. 
I’ve saved my wages, and have something laid by 
for wife and bairnswhen they come. Lam stead y—— : 

“J: know all :that,/boy. But you can’t marry my 
Jess!” 

“Did I ever do'anything to make yon think ill of 


me, Mr. Kay ?” 
“Never. Yowato a lad after my own heart!” 


“Phen you refuse me for a son-in-law because my 
father ran away from my mother twenty years ago 
and has never comeback? You blame me because 
he deserted his home? Perhaps you think I should 
run away from Jessy——” 

“Say no more!” said the forester, his face pale. 
“You can’t have Jessy. Let that end the matter. 
You must give each other up, and say no more about 
marriage.” 

“will not give Gosman up for a mere whim of 
yours, father,” said Jessy, firmly, her coquettishness 
vanishing. “I will wait for him years, if need be, 
but I shall not give him up.” 

Her lover thanked her by an ardent and grateful 
look. 

“Tf you'marry Gosman Kepp,” said ‘the forester, 
sternly, raising his arm menacingly, “you will do so 
with my curse upon your head. There is a great 
gulf between -you and him which nothing can ever 
bridge, and, so sure as you attempt to cross it, my 
bitterest curse shall be upon you both! You shall-both 
be cursed in health and possessions, in the children 
you may have, and in each other! I would athousand 
times rather lay ~~ girl in her grave than see her 
the wife of Gosman ” 

An impressive silence followed, the young couple 
being too astonished and terror stricken to speak, but 
it was broken at last by the forester, who took down 
his coat from the peg on which it hung, put on his 
cap, and left the house. 

“What could he mean, Gosman ?” said the girl, in 
a frightened tone; as she crept nearer her lover. 

“T don’t know!” answered Kepp, lialf stupefied. 
“Did you see how wild his: look was? He was in 
earnest, and I’m afraid you'll submit to his unjust 
will, Jessy !” 

“Never!” cried the girl. “I can’t marry you new, 
Gosman, for I ‘can’t disobey my father. But I will 
try to win his consent, and I'll wait for you all my 
life, if need be!” 

“Heaven bless you for the promise, Jessy! And 
you will plight me your troth ?” 

Jessy assented, and her lover drew from his pocket 
a bent sixpence. This he broke in half, giving one 
piece to the girl. She put it in her bosom, and he 
placed his near his heart. 

This simple act was regarded by each asa solemn 
seal to their betrothal. 

““Wewill pray ‘that syour father may see his 
injustice, Jessy,” said Kepp, after a brief silence. 
“ Perhaps we'may not have many years‘ to wait. 
Something may favour us !” 

‘At this juncture the sound of horses’ hoofs re- 
sounded upon the wintry air, and the young couple 
hastened to the ‘door, and went-upon the. verandah, 
as a party of riders came up, and stopped in front of 
the cottage. 

The party comprised Lord and Lady Egremont, 
their ward, and their guests, followed at a little dis- 
tance by several grooms. 

“Your name is Gosman Kepp, is it not ?” asked the 
earl, abruptly, ofi'the under-forester. 

“It is; my lord!” was the response, and Kepp 
shrank back a little from the gaze of the ladies, who 
seemed to him like visitants from a superior world. 

The earl beckoned to oneof the grooms in advance 
of the rest, and he rode up with the gun Lord Asheroft 
had captured, deposited it,on the verandah, and then 
retreated. 

* Ts that your weapon ?” demanded Lord Egremont. 

« Kepp-hesitated a moment and then answered con- 


‘fwsedly in the affirmative. 


“ You acknowledge it then ?” 

# Yes, my lord!” 

4 Permitme to observe to your lordship,” said Lord 
Ashcroft, in an undertone, riding up to the earl, that 
the man might not have iritended to take my lifo yes- 
terday. It has occurred to:me'this morning that the 
shot might have beem fired by: aceident, and that the 


man took to flight:through fear rather than guilt.” 


” But that theory will not account for the.obstruc- 
tions,” 

“True, my lord. ‘They cannot be accounted’ for 
except upon the hypothesis that evil was intended. 
Still, if you please, I would like to have the young 
man "questioned gently. He has not a bad ape 


nance!” 





“Freqvently the worst people are masked under 
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said the earl, quoting one of 
“Still, I will 


(he guise of virtue,” 
those trite observations he admired. 
act upon your lordship’s suggestion.” 

Lyle Indor drew nearer with the Lady Alexina, 
and the earl, turning to the surprised under-forester, 
said: 

“You probably know how this weapon came into 
my possession, Kepp. It was picked up by Lord 
Ashcroft when he pursued you yesterday, after 
you shot athim. We would like to hear any ex- 
planations you can make about the matter.” 

“Picked up? Pursued?” muttered the accused. 
“T do net understand you, my lord!” 

“Perhaps I had better refresh your memory,” 
said the earl, with ironic emphasis. “ You will need, 
perhaps, to be informed that some distinguished guests 
arrived at Egremont yesterday ; that obstructions were 
placed across the road running through the corner 
of the wood, to impede their progress; that, when 
their progress was thus impeded, a shot was fired 
from the wood at Lord Ashcroft, who narrowly 
escaped with his life.” 

Kepp looked blankly at Lord Egremont, and Jessy 
gazed upon her lover as though she would read his 
soul, 

“ Perhaps, also,” continued the earl, in the tone he 
had before used, “you would like me to recall how 
the carriage stopped, and Lord Ashcroft sprang out 
in pursuit of the villain who had fired upon him; 
how the man fled, dropping his gun—the very gun 
you have just acknowledged as your own.” 

“TI didn't fire!” said the under-forester. “I did 
not obstruct the road. Why should your lordship 
suspect moc?” 

“ Your gun convicts you. The gun has been ac- 
knowledged by you, and who should have carried it 
but the owner ?” 

The usually ruddy face of the under-forester grew 
quite colourless, and he faltered : 

“How could I know your lordship’s guests were 
expected? What object could I have had in shoot- 
ing Lord Ashcroft ?” 

“That is what we wish to discover. You knew 
very well that Lord Ashcroft was expected, for I 
sent word to Kay to have the wood in perfect order 
because ef the expected arrival.” 

The knees of the accused shook under him, and 
becoming conscious of Jessy’s astonishment, he 
turned away his face. 

“ What havo you got to say toall this ?” demanded 
the earl, after waiting several minutes in vain for an 
answer. 

“T—I lent the gun yesterday,” said Kepp, huskily. 

“Then why didn’t you say so at first?” demanded 
his lordship, impatiently. ‘“ Your manner was such 
as almost to declare you guilty.” 

Jessy breathed a sigh of relief at her lover's reply, 
and her emotion awakened a feeling of sy mpathy in 
Lord Ashcroft’s breast. 

“I knew Gosman could not have done such a 
thing, my lord,” said the forester’s daughter, proudly, 
yet timidly. “He never dida wicked thing in his 
life!” 

Kepp recovered himself a little as the girl defended 
him, and lifted his head but only to drop it lower 
upon his breast, and Jessy alone saw the grateful ex- 
pression upon his face. 

“ Well, to whom did you lend the gun?” inquired 
the earl. 

Kepp lowered his head still more, but made no 
‘eply. 

Lord Ashcroft had become interestedin the accused 

{from seeing hew Jessy clung to him, disbelieving 

the accusation, and he now said, kindly : 

“Will you not tell us the name of the man who 
borrowed your gun, Kepp? You are in no way to 
blame for having lent it him, and you need not fear 
any vielence at his hands.” 

‘I—I cannot tell his name, my lord,” faltered 

Kepp 

. Pare you restrained by fear ?” 

Kepp replied in the negative. 

“Do you not see in what a position this refusal 
places you ?” demanded Lord Egremont, his patience 
nearly exhausted. ‘Such conduct as this is enough 
to convict you. You had better make a complete 
confession and let us know your motive, for your 
actions declare you to have been his lordship’s, 
assailant.” 

A low cry broke from Jessy’s lips, and she caught 
her lover's arm, saying : 

“Don't you see they suspect you, lad? They 
think you wanted to kill his lordship! Tell them 
who you lent the gun to. Tell them, Gosman.” 

“T can’t!” 

“Pell me, then—or you'll break my heart!” and 4 
poor J es8y;s voice sounded pitifully. 

“T can’t! 

Jessy gave a wild, incredulous look at her lover, 
and then sat down upon the step, covering her face 





with her apron, unmindful vf the chill erceping to 


her very bones under that deadlier chill of suspicion 
aroused by her lover’s words. 

The under-forester, with downcast eyes and droop- 
ing form, flinching under the stern gaze of his ac- 
cusers, might well have been thought guilty of an 
attempt at a terrible crime. 

Lord Egremont addressed him in words that 
caused poor Jessy to writhe as under personal blows, 
but at length her love conquering her suspicions, she 
sprang to her feet and stood at her lover's side. 

“T know he is innocent, my lord!” she cried, hys- 
terically. “If he were to say he did it and swear to 
it, I wouldn't believe him. He lent the gun, indeed 
he did! I forget who to—but I saw him!” 

“ Jessy !” said her lover, i in a low tone of reproof. 
“Don't you see you're making my case worse by 
telling Lew isn’t true? Poor girl! You didn't 
know what you said in your excitement!” 

It was true that poor Jessy had scarcely been con- 
scious of what she said in her anguish. She had 
once or twice been upon the point of declaring her- 
self his accomplice, with the wild determination to 
share his fate, whatever it might be. 

It certainly looked ominous for the under-forester 
at that moment, and he felt it. 

The earl drew Lord Ashcroft aside to consult with 
him upon the best course to be adopted. He was 
decidedly in favour of summoning the grooms and 
commanding them to take Kepp into custody, and all 
he desired was Lord Ashcroft’s co-operation or ap- 


probation. ‘ 

Mr. Indor, with a look of pity upon his frank, 
effeminate-looking face, drew nearer to the Lady 
Alexina, from whom he had momentarily strayed, 
and said : 

“That poor girl is quite heart-broken. This Kepp 
must be her lover.” 

“ Probably he is,” returned the heiress, carelessly, 
as if the lovers of persons of such inferior rank 
were nothing to her. “I feel sorry for her,” said 
the Lady Lorean, who was very near Alexina. “As 
ro him, he shows his guilt plainly enough, and I have 

0 pity for him. Whyis it that women must bear all 
the fering and all the weight of men’s wrong- 
doing ?” 

The words penetrated Jessy’s ears, and she looked 
up, encountering the glances of the group. 

She had often seen the lady of Egremont riding 
through the wood attended by her guardian or 
groom, and knew her well by sight. 

To the simple forest girl it seemed that the Lady 
Alexina possessed unlimited power, and the idea 
suddenly entered her distracted mind to appeal to 
her for mercy. 

She did so instantly. 

Quitting her lover, she ran down the steps to the 
side of the heiress, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, lady, please save Gosman. He lent the gun. 
I know he did, because he says so. Iam willing to 
swear that he lent it. His lordship will let him 
go m1 you will intercede for him. Have pity upon 
us!” 

The forest girl clasped her hands in entreaty. 

The wild appeal attracted all eyes to the Lady 
Alexina—even the earl’s and Lord Ashcroft’s. 

} _ accused looked at her pleadingly and implor- 
ingly. 

Fiattered by being thus made the arbiter of a 
man’s fate, and doubting nothing ef her power to do 
as she pleased, the heiress drew herself up, sitting 
her palfrey with queenly stateliness, and amused 
herself by listening yet a little longer to the impas- 
sioned pleading of poor Jessy. 

But at length she condescended to reply gra- 
ciously : 

Return to your lover, my poor girl. Whatever 
influence I may possess shall be used in his favour.” 

Not waiting for Jessy’s grateful thanks, she touched 
her horse lightly with her jewelled whip, and rode 
up to the earl and Lord Ashcroft. 

“My dear child,” said.the former, “you have 
given a very rash promise. Justice demands that 
he should be tried, and, if guilty, as he probably is, 
that he should be duly punished. The guests of 

emont may not be shot at with impunity !” 

“T willnot attempt to argue the man’s guilt or 
innocence,” responded the heiress, smiling upon her 
betrothed, “ since Lord Ashcroft and my guardian are 
doubtlessly better fitted to judge him. Yet I desire 
that he may remain free. The decision should be 
with Lord Ashcroft. If I ask him to let the doubts 
in the case weigh in the favour of this poor man it 
will be my first request of his lordshi wf 

“Tt is granted already,” interposed Lord Ashcroft, 
gallantly. “Ishould be sorry indeed to disappoint 
your gencrous heart, or to add more deeply to the 
weight of grief of that poor young forest girl. I shall 
never appear against the man!” 

The Lady Alexina gave a pleased look at her 
betrothed, and murmured 





“TI beg your lordship will not construe my request | San 


into a token of indiBoreace at the fearful fate whic! *h 
so nearly overtook you!” 

“Tt would be impossible for me to entertain such a 
thought, particularly after your desire to the con- 
trary,” returned his lordship. 

The heiress bowed, and rode back to declare her 
success, and to receive the thanks that were to her 
like incense, since they tended to flatter her love of 
power, and to exalt her in the eyes of her friends. 

“The man will probabil leave Egremont, my lord,” 
said the earl, addressing Sat Ashcroft. “He shall 
not be driven away, ain I would like him to re- 
main that I may have him closely watched. A little 
study of his character may enable one to arrive at 
— theory of his motive in attempting your lord- 

— assassination !” 

rd Ashcroft bowed assent, and hastened to re- 
join the Lady Alexina, whose virtues shone brighter 
than ever in his eyes. 

The examination finished, and a few kindly words 
addressed to the grateful Jessy, the riders did not 
linger long at the chalet, continuing their way along 
the wide avenues of the wood. 

They had from view, followed by their 
grooms, when the under-forester sat down upon the 
steps, burying his face in his hands. 

Poor Jessy, her coquetry all forgotten, and her 
womanly kindness and tenderness in the ascendant, 
sat down beside him and attempted to take his hand, 
saying, imploringly : 

“Tell me who you lent the gun to, Gosman, dear. 
If it be a secret ‘it shall never cross my lips !” 

Kepp shook his head despairingly. 

“Won't you tell me? Snrely since you've given mo 
your troth I have a right to your secret. Are you 
afraid I shall tell it to everybody, Gosman? Can't 
you trust your promised wife?” 

“I can’t,” groaned the under-forester. “ Your 
words wound me like a knife, Jessy. I can’t tell you 
who I lent the gun to, lest—— But what am I 
saying ?. I am as horrified as yourself, Jessy. Do 
you believe me?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jessy, wildly. “I try to, 
Gosman—but things look so suspicious against you. 
Oh, if you’d only explain a little. And yet I know 
I can trust you.” 

The under-forester raised his head, looked upon 
the blanched and terror-stricken face of the girl— 
that face which in all its expressions he so tenderly 
loved—and his gaze had in it all the wildness of 
despair. 

For a moment he looked thus, and then he slowly 
and painfully arose, as if all his limbs were benumbed 
or the life frozen within them, shook himself as if to 
arouse his faculties, picked up the gun that had 
caused so much woe, and plunged into the depths of 
the forest. 

(To be continued.) 





A Fatat Fir.—William Smith, aged twenty- 
two, a private in the 109th Light Bombay Infantry, 
quartered at Chatham, while being practised in run- 
ning drill was seized with a fit, and died in a few 
hours ; just previously to being ordered out to drill 
he had had his dinner. 

Heart DIsEAszs AMONG So.prers.—According 
to the British Medical Review heart. disease is a pre- 
valent malady among English soldiers; the strain of 
the knapsack straps produces on the heart a sub- 
stance analagous to corn, the size of a five-shilling 
piece, called by medical surgeons “the soldier's 
spot.” In 1862 14-76 percent. of the men discharged 
were lost to the service from cause. 

Coat in Russta.—In Russia no coal is 
although the bedsof the Donetz are rich in coal and 
other minerals ; the amount of coal produced in this 
place was 128,571 tons; but this is a very insignifi- 
cant quantity compared with the enormous mass of 
coal which the Donetz is capable of furnishing. In 
1842 there were only 225 beds ina working condition, 
whereas now there are about 700, and each year the 
spring rains bring to light others. Coal-fields also 
exist on the western flank of the Ural Mountains. 
554,858 English tons were imported into Russia in 
1865. 


Our WonverFut CriimatTe.—Here we are in the 
midst of what is conventionally called “ winter,” with 
roses blooming in the open air, strawberries ripening 
as in summer, orange-trees in blossom where there 
are any orange-trees at all, bouquets of open air vio- 
lets selling at a bit on the streets, second-crop apples 
that have just ripened exhibited in market ; and 
grapes that have never suffered from contact with 
saw-dust, still plump, plentiful and cheap at all the 
fruit sfands. Gardening to supply the city with early 
vegetables has actively commenced around the bay, 
and young radishes and green peas can even now be 
bought at luxurious prices. Winter! the word should 
be abolished from our vocabulary as a superfluity.— 

Francisco, Dec. 29th. 
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THE 


WATER-WOLF. 


—_——_.@—————__— 
CHAPTER V. 


Tae dwelling of Sir Charles Mayne, Ex-governor 
of the Bermudas, was a stately, handsome residence, 
specially adapted to its exposed situation. It stood 
upon the brow of a gently sloping hill, and was 
backed by a grove of hardy cedars. In front of it 
was a wide, noble lawn, dotted with clumps of trees, 
and upon either hand were orchards, meadows, gar- 
dens and shrubberies. 

The mansion itself was large, and covered a great 
deal of ground. It was but one storey in height, and 
‘yet a handsome edifice, with two large wings. The 
kitchens and servants’ rooms were in a detached 
building in the rear, half concealed by a mass of 
shrubbery. 

The front of the mansion was grand and imposing, 
having a wide Greek portico, with massive columns 
and graceful balconies. 

A wide avenue traversed the lawn, running from 
the great gates by the picturesque lodge up to 
the handsome carved doors that had been brought 
from England years before, and this avenue was 
lying on either side by double rows of mangrove trees. 

About an hour before sunset upon the day on 
which the preceding events occurred the lodge gates 
swung wide on their hinges, and a horseman well 
mounted dashed swiftly up the avenue. 

He was Sir Charles Mayne. 

He was an elderly man, with hair and beard of iron 
gray, and with a stout figure, which was evidently of 
more than medium height. His face was round and 
ruddy with health and vigour, showing that he 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. There was a genial 
expression upon his countenance, and an habitual 
kindliness in his bright blue eyes, that stamped him 
at once as the noble, courteous gentleman. 

He was a brave, trne man, with a generous heart, 
yet with a fault that had heretofore been harmless 
enough, but which might yet bring unhappiness upon 
himself or others. This fault was the result of edu- 
cation and was one he possessed in common with most 
well-born English gentlemen. It was pride of caste, 
and if anyone had ever excuse for indulging in that 
pride it was Sir Charles, who traced his descent 
through many generations of Maynes, and proudly 
boasted that not one of the name or race had ever 
committed a crime or degraded the family by a 
mésalliance. 
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[A FAMILY PICTURE. ] 


As he rode up a groom made his appearance, as- 
sisted his master to alight, and then withdrew with 
the steed to the stables. 

The next moment a young gentleman descended 
the steps, advanced to the portly baronet, and said: 

“ Well, father, any news of the Seabird yet ?” 

“No, Harold; but then it’s hardly time to expect 
any. That storm of the day before yesterday may 
have driven it out of its course. You are getting 
anxious, are you, to see your betrothed wife, Miss 
Cranstoun ?” 

A flush kindled the fair cheek of Harold Mayne, 
but he did not reply. 

He was a handsome youth, with a wide white fore- 
head, a pair of bright blue eyes, like his father’s, a 
profusion of fair curling hair flung carelessly away 
from his brows, and a pleasant, smiling mouth. He 
wore no beard nor moustache, and his delicate fea- 
tures would have had an effeminate appearance but 
for the manly glow of earnestness that distinguished 
them, and the brave, resolute air that characterized 
him. Delicate as he looked, Harold Mayne possessed 
a lion-like courage, beside strength and agility like 
that which appertains to that monarch of the forest. 

The baronet did not notice the flush on his son’s 
cheek, and said, gravely: 

“T’ve been over to see the Governor, Harry. You 
know he sent me a note this morning, requesting me 
to call upon him to-day, as he wished my advice. 
He’s greatly troubled about the depredations of that 
animal or being to which, for want of a better name, 
has been given the title of WatTzR Wotr. Itseems 
that the terrible creature has been seen. Mr. Com- 
missioner Hilton disappeared, and not a trace has 
been obtained of his fate!” 

“Mr. Hilton disappeared !” echoed Harold. 

“ As completely as though a shark had eaten him! 
He left his office at eight in the evening, with a bag 
of gold under his arm, and he has not been seen 
since! It has been suggested that he might have 
fallen into the sea, as he keeps his bachelor establish- 
ment at the Cliff cottage, which is approached by a 
perilous path. But the suggestion is worth nothing. 
Men have disappeared again and again in this same 
manner. But they have invariably been men of 
wealth and influence. They have always disappeared 
in the night time, and nothing has been learned that 
could explain their disappearance.” 

“Nothing, father, save that once or twice a ter- 
rible animal has been seen upon the beach, and 
which, upon being pursued, has taken to the water, 
into which it went with a frightful splash. Young 
Lorfax saw the creature one night, without being 









































seen by it, and he says it had great goggle eyes, and 
fearful-looking arms or feelers, which it kept moving 
nervously, while it breathed hoarsely, as an alligator 
might have done. He fainted away, and when he 
recovered his senses the Water-Wolf had vanished, 
leaving a slimy trail upon the sands.” 

“It is this horrible creature that is working de- 
solation among us, Harold. No one now dares be 
out after dark unless compelled, and a general feel- 
ing of insecurity prevails. In view of this state 
of affairs, the Governor has determined to offer a 
reward of one thousand pounds for the capture, liv- 
ing or dead, of this dreadful monster. The placards 
will be posted up to-morrow.” 

* A thousand pounds!” said Harold, with a wist- 
ful look appearing in his bright, honest eyes. “If I 
could but earn it !” 

The baronet smiled upon his son, and answered: 

“You will have no need of it, Harry. Let these 

xr fishermen strive for it. The son of Sir 
Charles Mayne should not risk his life for a paltry 
um. ” 


“True, father, but a thousand pounds would clear 
off the mortgage on Mayne Manor, or could be so 
employed as to bring in a decent income. I wish we 
could have something besides the name and title.” 
And he sighed. 

Sir Charles heard the last sentence uttered by his 
son. He had taken a step or two towards the house, 
but now paused, and said : 

“ Harry, we must not speak of the Water-Wolf be- 
fore your mother. She would not sleep to-night if 
she were to hear of Mr. Hilton’s disappearance, and 
would be frightened if we wished to leave the house 
during the evening.” 

“ T will be careful, father.” 

The baronet linked his arm in that of his son, and 
they passed in together. 

Sir Charles left his son in the wide, room-like hall, 
and passed into a dressing-room that opened off a 
branching corridor. He was absent but a few minutes, 
and returned with his portly figure attired in a suit 
of fresh white linen, with his hair brushed smoothly 
back from his ruddy, genial face, with a half-opened 
rose-bud thrust into the top button-hole of his coat, 
and with a faint odour of delicate perfume about him. 

He looked like a lover about to seek the bower of 
his lady-love, and there was even an eagerness in his 
manner that served to deepen the illusion. 

“Come, Harry,” he said, smiling. “ Your mother 
expects us.” 

Harold arose and followed his father along the 
tesselated floor of a wide corridor that conducted 
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to the eastern wing, where the family rooms were 


mely decorated door the baronet 
on they 


paused a moment until his son came up, and the 
eyes of the fair, hearty, geniai man as he crossed 
It was a fairy-like bower in which he found him- 
There was a soft rose-bud flush over everything, 
garlands of rosy-hued blossoms. The furniture was 
exquisite.buds, and half-o gssoms ; and the 
windows were half d halt cpanel vines which 
orBut 1 more beautiful Sensi inalicn'*y of taste 
She meclinedis in.an 
d 1 
aed PBT so whe 
“ The Governor wanted to, peters 
Lady Mayne blushed coda 
invalid for years, but no word of impatience had ever 
She made sunshine in her home, and it was no 
and that her son regarded her as a faultless, saint 
She was not thin, as might have, been,expected, 
smile on her lovely mouth, that would have won her 
away from her transparent temples, and was wrought 
and dainty frills of costly lace encircled her white 
There. was always about her an atmosphere of 
upon his face, but he always came with a smile, 
her due. He came to her for counsel and comfort, 
gret. 
met, discussed the news he had learned, and told one 
Thus the hours glided away, and the,evening 
Harold arose and closed the window, let fall the pink 
and then he lighted the chandelier. 
reene and upon, the radiant being who made up the 
“T called at the office of the consignees of the Sea- 
* They had no,doubts about her safety, however ?” 
Sir Charles mused a moment in silence,and.then 


situated. 
entered the room together. 
the floor of that room, a Ssiow and a light that could 
self, and it was known as “ The Rose Room.” 
from the pink silk curtains under white lace over- 
covered with, brocade of rose and white; the walls 
dropped before the open t great clusters of 
and luxury. was the, priestess-of hewer—Lady 
ssion of a 
coating ta er,band in 
pon @ pile. of 
with us this opens. but, ae 
No longer young, she yet finns land degree 
escaped her lips, no thought of repining had ever en- 
wonder that her husband idolized her with far more 
from whom he could receive gentle sympathy in every 
and there was a delicate bloom on her soft.cheeks, a 
the meed of admiration even amid a host. of younger 
into a classic coil at the back of her head. 
throat and wrists. Her only ornament save her gentle 
peace which was, perceptible to everyone. Sir 
like a young lover, bringing her the flowers,she 
which were always ready,for him, and he always 
In answer to her request the baronet related the 
or two witty anecdotes, which provoked a sweet, 
deepened. 
and white curtains that no breath of evening air 
The light came down softly through the ground 
joy and sunshine of Sir Charles’s life. 
bird about three o'clock and learned that) they are 
“None worth mentioning. . They think that she 
turned to his son: 


Arrived at a hands 

There was a glow upan the face and a light in the 
spring only from the greatest of beautifiers—love. 

It was the private apartment of Lady Mayne. 
drapery to the dainty white carpet over which trailed 
were papered with white, upon. which were painted 
one roses,.Which filled the air with delicious fra- 
Mayne. 

1 Bd one of the 
18 gmile at the en- 
) 
d, a = mirers, 
Sir Charles, g fondly upon 
business, and is to 
of youthful freshness and beauty. She been an 
tered her heart. 
than the love he had givem her in her joyous youth, 
joy or trial. 
clear lustre in her beautiful dark eyes, and, a happy 
ladies. Her brown hair, glistened with bronze, rippled 

Her attire was a loose,robe of pale pink cashmere, 
loveliness was an opening rose, her fayourite flower. 
Charles never entered her presence,with a frown 
loved and the tenderness’ and affection that were 
left her, even for a brief space, with a pang of re- 
events of the day; told her of the people he had 
ripping laugh from his wife. 

When the first shadows of twilight began to, fall 
might penetrate to the fragile form of, his mother, 
glass globes, diffusing a mellow glow upon the lovely 

After a pause Harold said: 
still in complete.ignorance about her.” 
will arrive to-morrow without fail.” 

“Tn any case, then, Harold,” said he, “it is pro- 





bable that the judge and his daughter will soon be 
with us.” 

The young man repeated these final words un- 
easily, and with a sudden increase of colour an his 
handsome features. 

“As you are well aware,” said» Sir, Charles, 
“the judge,and I are life-long :friends,..and. have 
always been, ag,mtimate cs bape ; : 
college together, and there Jaid, the; 
our presenta ment. In ys 
advantage ped the judge, in. point of, rank, and he 
has alwayg§ advantages,o: in, poin: 
tune, but we have we vate a. 
bear each pther an affection quite fraterna 
several yearg past, eve) 
nor, the judge has t 
was not until the 
could be effected. » 

“ And so he is now e 
as he again moved ain 


ince Leame herags Goyers 
f paying us Taps fi but it 
& this, purpose 


only, daughter is 


duagene f He a 


§ of ior- 
ent. to} 
For }, 


render calm. “I admit all their value, and all the 
goodness you have for me——” 

“It’s settled, then?” interrupted Sir Charles, wit! 
a sudden burst of joy. “Itis agreed that you will 
from this time forward, regard Miss Cranstoun as th: 
lady of, your choice, and that the friendship of th: 
fathers uel be.speedily cemented and renewed in 


the affection of their children?” 
form of Harold shook with his emotions. 


gssayed to.speak, but his voice died away in an 
fees man ig seemed to choke him. 
er,” said Lady Mayne to herself, 
pbenenring the whole secret of hei 
“And he will never disobéy hi: 
dful !” 
d mother fully knew the nob): 
ore her so only she could hav, 


J cxidillasld, coldly, Aorests, 
W. 





y. son, 4 
oO 





ese 
sith him. BPopettias t not only, 4.6i 
,esrare of, the, natural saa long.ea 
“isted bet 


weer the judge. tad that vena 


Rrapapten t inmarviage! 


The young,man with marked un 
and comm Ugjag to and fro in the sr 


“ Harold ie well | ae of this ect,” obsoa 
Lady Mayneywith an»; pring at ale 
“T, of COPTER, Lave the.mhole 


matter.” 


“Tt is 
flush on ee ory aks. 


me jbealer® 4 


claged Happy, with d F 
I have Jong nyeont 


er with which these words, were. spoken } : 
was s eee ith her. quick }. 


cient .to tell oy ig poiogne, a 
motherly instinets,.that Trnamae was 
greeny o apecsea to the at gp man’s wishes. . Sir 
Charles, however,..who had.not yet penetrated the 
secret of his son’s uneasiness, or even noticed that}. 
he was uneasy, merely moved his chair a little, so as 
to sa Harold under his observation, and then con- 
tinue 

“Of this project, then, you have been duly in- 
formed, but not ofall its bearings. It is time for me 
to state them... First and fdrémost the fact is that 
Miss Cranstoun, from all the accounts, we receive of 
her, is one.of the. most. estimable young ladies that 
the whole world can offer to.your choice. ,, No pains 
have been spared,.cither by, her late esteemed 
mother or the judge, to.render her worthy of the 
high station to which she, has. been. called, by. her 
birth and fortune.” 

“Tn short, an, angel—nothing., less,” . interrupted 
Harold, with a,look of bitterness on his face, which 
he allowed only,his mother to see. 

“Tn good truth, the word is not misapplied to 
her,” continued Sir Charles, in the same, calm tone 
with which he had all along been, speaking. . “ Miss 
Cranstoun, I am. fully convinced, possesses, all. the 
qualities. desirable in a wife or daughter. ; This 
fact, has been, and is,.my first. and principal reason 
for wishing her to become, through @,marriage with 
you, a. member of our 

“Your father speaks truly, Harold,” said Lady 
Mayne, in her, gentle, voice, in, time to prevent the 
utterance, of an impatient response which had risen 
to the lips of the son. “He seeks, only your happi- 
.ness.and honour. ..The great, merit .of Miss Cran- 
stoun, the true nobility, of, her.character, has always 
been, the chief consideration which has. fixed his 
heart upon the proposed union.” 

* But there.is a second consideration,” declared Sir 
Charles, quickly, before, Harold .could,, reply, “a 
second consideration, which is, in eur, unhappy cir- 
cumstances, of the utmost importance. , The judge is 
very wealthy. Amy’s fortune will be, something 
magnificent. You, onthe other, hand, are without 
expectations. You must marry,an heiress, not only 
on your own account, but. on mine—-on your mother’s. 
You know that we have lived for. the last five years 
merely upon my.meagre,salary as, Governor, and 
even that I have recently lost. The whole situation, 
therefore, resumes itself in, this one, declaration, my 
son, that you must marry. Miss Cranstoun, or we shall 
soon find ourselves overwhelmed bythe most biting 
poverty.” 

It was evident, that Harold;Mayne had “thought of 
it” while his father had.been, speaking; for .the cold 
sweat of a anguish. ] its, appearance 
upon his brow and features. .,The,statements of. the 
father had been,as precise as weighty, and delivered 
in that calm tone of parental interest. which descends 
to the very depths of the heartof a.son not. dead to 
duty and affection, and eyery sentence, as fast as 
uttered, had fallen upon the soul of, the listener with 
an effect that was. crushing. 

*T understand all your reasons,” he replied, after 
along pause, in a voice that he vainly strove to 


Pict bgcments long, since ih 
petw: 3. to unite you, 





precise su’ , r : 
For a full this assurance the 
young man to and fro in th 
See to,.trust his voice in a 
ae seemsstrange;”-he finally said, taking re- 
fuge in generalities, “that a couple of mere childre ‘D 
should be betrothed by their parents and held ac- 
countable in after years for the fulfilment of the con- 
tract. It seems that you and the judge have been 
talking of this match for eight or ten years.” 

“ Longer than that, Harold—for fifteen years at the 
very least,” deelaréed,Sir Charles. ; “ We first spcke 
of the marriage, if I remember rightly, on the night 
Amy was born.” 

“Well, father,” said Harold, calming himself by « 
desperate, effort,and speaking with .a sadly resolute 
air, “we will await Miss,Gransteun’s arrival. . I wil! 
accede to your wishes.and offer myself to her, and 
she shall be | the. arbiter Me my, fate.,,.If, she agcept 
me, will marry. her.” 

The declaration was scarcely, uttered when there 
came & hurried. and excited knock at the door. 


CHAPTER. VL 


THERE are times, when a knock on. the door,.es- 
pecially a hurried and excited, knock, like that,which 
had thus,resounded_on the principal door. of, the Ex- 
governor’s mansion, is at once accepted,as.anap- 
nouncement, of evil. 

Such 9,time. was now present, onthe part. of the 
baronet and Harold. 

As_busy, as deeply, interested, with.the discussion 
of the proposed marriage, they, at once dismissed all 
thoughts.of it, and turmed., their, attention te, the new 
arrival, but without,.allowing Lady Mayne to,even 
enon the thrill of, uneasiness, that knock had. caused 

em. 

There were ,some, things, as, the reader, has.seen, 
that the father and son,did, not, deem, it. prudent. or 
necessary, in, the, delicate state,.of, Lady ;,Mayne’s 
health, to allow to come,to, her, metice, andthe anxie- 
ties on which that,sudden, uneasiness. was . based, be- 
longed. ~ the number of, secrets. 

the hand of his wife, therefore, the barenct 
pressed f repeatedly ,to,his, lips, ovith all, the, gal- 
lantry of a gentleman, ofthe ‘old..chool, while, he 
said: 

“ Yon. will, excuse us,,until »:dinner;;Rosamond ? 
This visit, is doubtless important. You;will excuse 
ma?” 


The lady acknowledged,,,.with,a charming grace, 
this lover-like conduct of her husband, and Sir Charles 
quietly withdrew, from her presence, after exchanging, 
@ significant. glance ;with his son, by whom he, wa: 
promptly followed. 

“A gentleman in the, drawing-yoom, your excel- 
lency,” oo) an old family servant, encountering the 
baronet in the ball.: “ A gentleman from England, 
your excellency—the gentleman expected, Mr; Justic:- 
Cranstoun.” 

“ Judge Cranstoun!” echoed the father and sop 
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in a breath.as they hastened towards the drawing- 


room. ceased spe 
attitudes and features. 


They found the judge seated in. one of the large 
arm-chairs with which the apartment wasso liberally 


provided.. He was unusually pale, almost haggard. | started to.his feet and caught Harold to his breast. 
“What a mountain of sorrow you lift from my 
heart !” 


The wasting effect of a score of years seemed to 
have passed over him during the last few hours. 
“My..dear Cranstoun!” exclaimed Sir Charles. 
“ Thank heaven! ‘you are at last with us!” 
The judge could not utter a word in reply, he 


could only strain the friend of hisyouth feébly tohis | the baronet, with mingled pride and delight, as he 
bethought himself for the first time of ‘the necessity 
of an introduction. 
since-you saw him,and in this time, of eourse, he has 
grown out of your recollection.” 


heart, and burst ‘into tears. 

The'baronet‘and’ Harold at onee perceived that 
something ‘tertible had happenedj.and both, at the 
same’ instant, became -conseious of the absence of the 
judge’s daughter. 

“Ah; my dear friend!” murmured :Sir -Charles, 
much agitated. *‘ Whatis the causo-of this: grief? 
Can itbe that‘ Amy——. I seo that Amy isnot with | ‘ 


ou.” him! 
the explanation he has so: readily found, never oc- 
curred to me. 
all my sorrow. 
and that it is merely a question of time when she will 
be restored to us.” 


The tears of the father fell faster, and his form 
shook convulsively. 

“Speak! for the love. you -bear .us!” said Sir 
Charles ashe threw his arms. affectionately around 
the agonized father. ‘Something dreadful has hap- 
pened! The Seabird 4 

“I3,at the bottom of the ocean,” faltered, the 
jadge. . 

The silence of horror fell momentarily upon the 
listeners. 

“She foundered in the gale Thursday night,"*added 
the judge. “The crew and passengers escaped in 
two boats. I have reached the islands in one of them, 
with several companions.” 

“ And Amy?” demanded the baronet, finally find- 
ing his voice. “Amy is——” 

“Heaven only knows where!” «answered: the sor- 
rowing father, with an effort to control his emotions. 
“TI cannot say that she is lost, fer she did not go 
down with the ship. She escaped on.a raft made by 
the sailors. She reached St. David’s Island, safely, 
driven ashore by the wind and the. currents; but 
since then she has. disappeared. as suddenly. and 
entirely as if a whirlwind had caught her up to 
heaven.” ' 

“ Disappeared !” 

Sir Charles and Harold exchanged a quick and 
meaning giance as they uttered that word—the same 
thought occurring to each at the same moment— 
the thought of the dreadful visitant which had 
desolated so many homes at the islands, of the ter- 
rible Water-Wolf which had carried off. so many 
Bermudians, to what fate no one’ -knew—but not for 
worlds would they have breathed a word of this 
scourge to the judge at that-moment. 

“The taft;'then, came ashore ‘safely ?” said Sir 
Charles, after a pause. 

The judge assented, and murmured : 

“As you know, Amy is the only relative: left in 
the world to me, ‘since the death of her sainted 
mother. «And it is the strangeness of the poor child’s 
disappearance, its suddenness, the horrible mystery 
enveloping it, that is killing me; we have.searched 
—the. sailors. and I—the whole of St... David's 
Tsland, but without discovering a trace of her.” 

* The raft, then, is at St. David’s?” 

“ Yes, my dear Sir Charles.” 

“But how do you know that Amy came ashore upon 
it?” asked the baronet. 

“T willtell you. She had on a shawl at the mo- 
ment the raft was hurled against her, when we were 
all struggling in the water. This shawl, torn in 
strips, is now tied to the raft in such a way as to 
show that it was torn in pieces expressly to lash 
someone upon it, and who can this person be but 
Amy herself ?” 

The value 6f this evidence was at once apparent 
to the listeners, and the judge continued : 

“These pieces’ of shawl have been cut with a 
knife, thus showing that Amy reached the Jand 
safely, and eithercut herself loose, or»was rescued 
by someone on the island.” 

At’ the instant these statements were finished 
Harold Mayne: suddenly started forward, for the first 
time presenting himself clearly to the judge’s notice. 
The glow of thrilling hope had,appeared on the 
young man’s featurcs. 

“IT haveran.explanation to the mystery!” he de- 
clared, with, the emphasis of a joyful-conviction. 
“The raft, you say, is at St. David's, with pieccs of 
Miss Cranstoun’s shaw! still clinging to it, and show- 
ing that they have been cut with a knife ?” 

* Yes, yés,” saitl the judge, breathlessly. 

“Very good. “This is the explanation: the raft, 
with Miss Cranstoun upon it, was found at sea by 
some vessel, perhaps-yesterday, perhaps this morn- 





Charles andthe judge. 


and relief appeared on ‘his pale features. 


holding’ Harold atarm’s: length, and. regarding him 
with eyes that beamed with mteresting admiration. 


Harold to the.arms of the, baronet, and for a full-mi- 
nute the two old friends rejoiced in silence-with each 
other. 


Harold, whose thoughts’ were busy with the conse- 
quences that belonged to~his theory. 
lady may have been insensible at the-moment of: her 
rescue—and, indecd, this proposition is clearlyindi- 
cated by the fact that she did not untie herself at the 
approach of the rescuers. «''That herveondition was 
nothing worse’than a swoon is: eviced by»alkythe 
considerations of the case—the weather, heristrength 
and courage, the time of her rescue. 








Before the young man had 
aking a great change took place im their 


“ Thevery thing!” suddenly cricd the judge as he 


He dried his tears on the instant, and a glow of joy 


“He is my sor Haroid, my: dear Oranstoun,” said 
“It has been at least ‘ten. years 
“ And a worthy som he/is !” exclaimed, the:judge, 


‘How he has grown,: as’ you. say, since I last saw 
What aman he .has beeome!: Strange that 


He has given me new life—dismissed 
It_is clear that Amy is, still living 


In his joy the judge turned from the embrace of 


“Tt is, indeed, merely a question oftime,” said 


“'Phe-young 


Let us rest as- 
sured, therefore, that she is now safe on some vessel.” 
“Thank . heaven for, this’ hope!”. murmured the 
judge, fervently. “It gives.me new life!; You have 
explained the whole: matter, Harold—permit. me to 
call you so—with si clearness ..and. precision.” 
“Tt is useless to speculate,” pursued Harold, “ what 
the ship is, or whither. she is bound; but. we may 
safely assume that Miss Cranstoun——” 
“Call her Amy, my dear boy,”. interrupted the 
baronet. “We cannot allow yon to be so formal and 
distant.” 
“Not a bit of it; my dear Harold,” declared the 
judge, his face brightening still more. “Call ‘her 
Amy.” 
“We assume, then,” resumed Harold, “that: Amy 
has recovered her consciousness inthe course of the 
day, and has told her story to her rescuers. . In that 
case all that remains, for them to do is to bring her 
to these islands. The commander of the ship may 
possibly find it inconvenient. to come immediately to 
us, but I incline to the opinion that he will not delay 
a minute in. restoring Amy to her friends,, I will 
even declare my firm conviction that this night. will 
not be ended before we have news of; her, or-from 
her.” 
The judge drew a long: sigh of relief, as ;did.the 
Ex-governor, and both looked admiringly and affec- 
tionately upon Harold. 
“Tt seems to me,” replied the delighted baronet, 
“ Harold’s theory seems well founded.” 
Alas! for human theories and guesses at the truth. 
And alas! for the happiness that is so confidently 
based upon them. 
As wisely as Harold had reasoned concerning the 
young lady’s whereabouts, there was not a word of 
truth in his theories, as the reader is aware ; and we 
shall see how utterly unsuspected was the plan ar- 
ranged: by .an‘ all-merciful Providence for the de- 
liverance of Amy from her terrible perils. 
“T see, Harold,” continued-the judge, “ that your 
dear father'has not told me half of your merits. 
From this moment I take: you to my heart,!and be- 
stow upon you a father’s affection.” 
Harold fiushed with,a crowd of emotions we will 
not pause to analyze, and hastened to reply: 
“In that case you will grant me the favour that I 
am about to ask of you?” 
“Most willingly. I promise beforehand.” 
“T beg you, then, to remain here with my father, 
hopeful and calm, while I take the whole. question 
vf Amy’s whereabouts and return into my keeping.” 
“Varold is right, my dear gir,” said Sir rles, 
with ull a father’s pride and affection beaming in his 
eyes. “You are worn out, utterly exhausted, with 
all these fatigues and anxieties, and you need all the 
care and repose our friendship cam offer. “Harold has 
a complete knowledge of everything here, and can 
ny nd all the resources of the islands; in short, 








ing. A boat was lowered from the ship, it 1 
the raft, the bonds of the young lady were cut, and 
she was taken aboard of the said ship, while the raft, 
left to itself, drifted on to'St/ David's.” 


can do‘everything that can be-dene in the matter. 
Rest assured'that wewvill be prompt to bring you 
news of Amy, and believe‘me-when I say, as an old 


“T do—I do!” said the judge, with deep. feeling. 
“Go, my dear Harold. I leave all to-your zeal, and 
will place myself in the lovg care of your father.” 
* While acting on your own theory, my son,” said 
the baronet, “‘ do not;ignore any theory or suggestion 
that may be made to.you. Your first -moyement, of 
course, Will be to dispatch a zoalous,agent to every 
one ofthe posts. If you require the aid of. soldiers 
or the police they are quite at, our service, you; know, 
since the late wisitations. Perhaps you had betier 
go to St. David’s with afew soldiers and take a,look 
at the raft.” 
Py judge suddenly started, with an exclamation 
of joy. 
“Now that I think of jit,” said he, “permit me to 
say that the second boat of the Seabird may have en- 
countered the raft and taken Amy from it.” 
“'True—true!” cried Sir Charles, with a joyful 
agitation, “All. promises..well...Do noi forget, 
Harold, to look after that second boat, especially if 
you go off to St. David’s. The judge will tell meal! 
about his own arrival, and I will look after the men 
who came ashore with him. Go, my dear son, 
and may the blessing of heaven attend you!” 
Amen!” said Mr, Cranstoun. ‘ He will be hope- 
ful and patient.” : 
With this assurance he embraced the young man 
with a most fatherly air, accompanied him to the door, 
and watched hisretreating form until it had vanished 
in the darkness. 
“Noble youth!” he them murmured. “What a 
happy day it will be-for us all when he becomes the 
husband of: Amy! For several months past this 
marriage has been my dream, and it will henceforth 
until the wedding-day be my constant’ thought and 
occupation.” 
“hanks, thanks, my dear judge!” replied the 
gratified father. “You have only to. know Harold 
to love him. You should see his energy and ability. 
During the, last. two years of my official duties he 
took the burden of them on his own shoulders. Pe 
assured that he will soon have news of Amy, if. any 
power on earth can obtain it. The affection he al- 
ready bears the dear child will quicken his zeal and 
his movements.” 
In this hopeful mood the two old friends returned 
to the drawing-room together. 
“ And dear Lady Mayne,” said Mr. Cranstoun, “ how 
is her health ?” 
“Very good, for her,” answered the baronet. “She 
is quite an invalid, you know. I must prepare her to 
see you, my dear sir, while you dress for dinner. 
No tears now nor sadness. You must look only on 
the bright side of our shield, like the knight of old. 
Permit me to show you to your room myself, and in- 
spire you with another: hope or two by the way.” 

Arm in arm the two men, so long separated, left 
the apartment. 

(Zo be continued) 








CoRRESPONDENCE OF CounT MATTHIAS GALLAS 
—There has been discovered in a corner of the 
Clam-Gallas Library a packet of letters forming 
part of the original correspondence ef Count Mat- 
thias Gallas during the Thirty Years’ War. No 
less than 321 dated documents from the year 1633 
to 1636, with a number of others belonging to the 
same period, but without dates, were among them. 
The most important among them are those of 1634, 
which, more or less, directly refer to Wallenstein. 
The space between the 2nd of January and'the 1st 
of April, 1634, is represented by sixty-three letters 
from imperial generals—Medici, Suys, .Picéolomini, 
Aldringer, Colleredo, Marradas, and others to Gallas. 
Roy oF THE LorDs.—The rolls of the Lords, 
spiritual and temporal, in this second Session of the 
19th Parliament of the United Kingdom contain 462 
hames, and there is one vacancy inthe representation 
of the Peers for Scotland by the death of Lord 
Gray. A year ago the roll had only 454 names. 
The second name upon the roll of: this Session is 
new, that of his Royal Highness Alfred; Duke of 
Edinburgh., To the next name that of the Duke of 
Cumberland, there is still added the title “King of 
Hanover.” There are several new names.upon the 
roll. Sir Charles Wood has been created :-Viscount 
Halifax ; Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord. Lytton; Sir 
W. Jolliffe, Lord Hylton; Sir Hugh Rose, Lord 
Straithnairn ; Colonel Pennant, Lord,Peuryhn. The 
Earl of Caithness, Representative Peer for Scotland, 
has been made a Peer of the United Kingdom as 
Baron Barogill, and this honour has been conferred 
also upon several’ Irish Peers—Lord Cleremont, 
Lord Athlumney (now Lord Meredyth), the Earl of 
Dunraven (Lord Kenry), Lord Monck, Lor@ Henniker 
(now Lord Hartismere), and Viscount Boyne (how 
Lord Brancepeth). On the other hand,'three Peer- 
ages have become extinct since the roll of last Ses- 
sion was' made up—the Baronies of ‘Bayning, Pon- 
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friend, that it is your duty to accede to his wishes.” 
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ranked as Barons are now Earls—Lord Cremorne, 
who sat as Beron Dartrey, being now Earl of Dart- 
rey, and Baron Wodehouse being Earl of Kimberley. 
Viscount Templetown takes his place as a Repre- 
sentative Peer for Ireland in lieu of the late Earl of 
Lanesborough. The Irish prelates on the rota this 
year are the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops 
of Down, Ossory, and Cerk. The Bishop of Chester 
is still the junior English Bishop, having, there- 
fore, no seat in Parliament. There are other 
changes im the roll not affecting names or number ; 
there is a new Lord Chancellor, a new Lord Pre- 
sident, a new Lord Privy Seal, to take precedence 
of all except the Blood Royal and the Archbishops ; 
a new Lord Steward, to take precedence of the 
Dukes, except the Earl Marshal; and a new Lord 
— taking precedence of all the other 
Maris, 








FLOY. 





CHAPTER L 

“Froy, I love you. I want a wife who will bea 
help to me—one who is willing to economize, and not 
given to extravagance ; for I have a fortune to make 
yet, and I cannot afford to waste money in the thou- 
sand-and-one fancy articles that so many ladies are in- 
dulged in by their husbands. I purpose to live 
within my income, and in such a manner that I can 
give to charities when I please. The question is, can 
you conform to my circumstances? I have loved 
you all my life I think, only my love is deeper and 
tenderer now. Will you be my wife?” 

Ashley Stevens's plain face was flushed and almost 
handsome, made so by the eloquence and earnestness 
of his passion. He stood erect, in the pride of man- 
hood, looking down upon her for his answer. The 
declaration was too business-like to please, not at all 
in the style of her favourite heroes of romance. 

iy 

Her reply, abrupt, defiant, and revealing something 
of pique, angered him. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Floy Landon, I'd like to take some of the non- 
sense out of you, your false, strained notions of love 
and life—they don’t make a holiday for us I can tell 
you. You have some common sense, or I should 
not love you; but they are so covered up by far- 
fetched views and feelings. You are undeveloped 
in mind, and you need the stern discipline of life to 
make a woman of you.” 

The girl was a picture as she listened. Her gray 
eyes looking out from long, curling lashes blazed with 
ire—throat and bosom were swelling, cheeks and 
brow were crimson, and her slender fingers pressed 
the back of a chair with a tense grasp that caused 
the blue veins to knot up like cords. 

“If you think that is the way to win me, Ashley 
Stevens, you are vastly mistaken. You forget to be 
a gentleman.” 

“ And you, Floy, forget to be a lady. I came and 
offered you the devotion of an honest heart. An 
honourable passion ought at least to be treated 
kindly though it be rejected firmly ; but you flung it 
off in scorn. The time may come, Floy, when you 
will love in vain, which heaven forbid. If I had 
come to you booted and spurred, and won you in 
knightly guise, you would not have refused me; 
but, because Lam prosy and humdrum, you won't 
accept me.” 

“T have been acquainted with you always.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T don’t love you, and I won't marry you.” 

“ That remains to be proved.” 

Ashley strode out of the room fiercely. 
hall he encountered her uncle. 
was kind and quick-sighted. 

“ What is the matter, my boy ?” 

No response. 

“That obstreperous niece has been leading you 
a wild-goose chase, has she ?—the more goose she. 
Come, be frank with me. If she has misled you I 
will disinherit her.” 

“She refused me. 

“The minx.” 

“ But I'll have her yet.” 

“Good. And I’ help you as far as my influence 
goes. She shan’t have a penny of my money, unless 
she will marry you, and I'll tell her so.” 

“ There will be no use in adopting that method. I 
am convinced she will not be driven or teased, to any 
considerable extent.” 

“What was the grounds of her objection to 
you?” 

“*She has been acquainted with me always.’ 
The truth is that I, and every living man, am far 
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below her ideal standard. I am not a prince in dis- 
guise, or a handsome and sentimental brigand. My 
proposal was not in the manner of a subject to his 
sovereign; and yet I love her in a rational way, 
quite as well as I do myself, honestly and reverently 
enough, heaven knows.” 

“ Ghe isn’t worthy of you, my boy.” 

“Nay, but she is. It is false ideas that spoil her. 
In love, and married, her husband will find her true 
as steel, rich as gold, pure as snow, strong as iron, 
warm and tender. I-have studied her, and know 
what she is capable of under proper development. 
She is worth too much to be thrown away, or to be 
lost without an effort.” 

“ And you say you will marry her ?” 

“JT will. I am blunt and not over well-looking ; 
but I am better fitted to render her happy than any 
other I know, and she is better suited to me in cha- 
racter. I will not have my cup of happiness dashed 
aside, but I will quaff it foaming.” 

“How do you intend to proceed ?” 

“T need your co-operation to accomplish the desired 
end.” 

“ Enlighten me in reference thereto, and command 
my services to the utmost.” 

Ashley Stevens and Floy Landon had been reared 
and educated together; he the stepson, she the or- 
phaned niece of Mr. Thaddeus Landon. Ashley was 
six years her senior, and she had gone to him freely 
for all those little favours that good elder brothers 
are fond of doing for sisters. She quoted and revered 
him, as sisters do brothers they love; but her mind 
was diseased with the rainbow day-dreams common 
to imaginative young ladies who live much in re- 
tirement. The friction of practical life, of a real, 
recognized, awakened pewer of the heart was what 
she needed to round her character into true womanli- 
ness. 

After this rupture Floy dreaded to meet Ashley ; 
but she had mettle to carry her through more trying 
difficulties. Ashley treated her just as he had ever 
done, never by a word or glance indicating that any- 
thing unusual had passed between them. She heard 
no sighs from him, and she observed that his appetite 
was as as usual. 

“He doesn’t care for me much, after all,” she 
thought. “That is the way with the men of this 
age—all business. Love and marriage are mere 
business contracts. Oh! if I could have lived in the 
days of chivalry, of crusades and tournaments.” 

It is not natural for the sex, to want a man who 
has professed to love, let it all go so coolly and uncon- 
cernedly ; and Floy’s interest and curiosity were 
piqued. It irritated her pride, and forced her to think 
of him. 

One evening at the supper-table her uncle broke 
forth, suddenly : 

“So you are going to leave us to-morrow, my 
son ?” 

“ Yes, the firm of Peters and Co. have offered me 
a fair salary, and a fine opening for advancement, in 
their house in Bombay.” 

“ Going to Bombay ?” 

Floy laid down her fork in surprise, and looked 
quickly up. She couldn’t quite hide the tremulous- 
ness of her chin. 

“Yes; why not?” he asked, smilingly. 

Pride came to her help in a moment. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, only I don’t see why I 
was not informed of your intentions before.” 

“T didn’t think you would feel interested in the 
doings of a commonplace individual like myself.” 

He was cruel, and the cruelty made her wince. 
Her gray eyes, uplifted and misty, held a reproach. 
Shortly and silently she arose and passed out of the 
apartment. By-and-by she came back. 

“ How long shall you be gone, Ashley ?” 

“T don’t know. My father’s.altered circumstances 
may make it necessary for me to remain abroad some 
years.” 

“ Altered circumstances! What do you mean?” 

“Then he has not told you that the M—— Bank 
has failed, and he has lost heavily thereby ?” 

* No.” 

“He may be able to keep his dwelling-house. I 
mean to bestir myself so actively that you both will 
have a comfortable support at least.” 

A slow flame mounted up to her brow. 

“You may help uncle; but I ought to be able to 
take care of myself, and I can do it.” 

“ Pray take no thought what you shall eat or what 
you shall wear, for I will see that you have what you 
need. Doyou think I should be so mean as to sit 
idly down, and let the whole burden’ and care come 
on you?” he replied, with an intonation expressive 
of both pride and shame. “But what can you do, 
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you who have been reared so delicately and ten- 

derly 2?” 

“ Look here, Ashley ; heretofore there has been no 
occasion for me to exert myself; but because my 
energies have slumbered it is no indication that I 
have none. You have no faith in my ability and 
ambition; but I will show you that I am not that 
helpless and lackadaisical being you think.” 

She was palpitating, earnest, every muscle and 
nerve awake, and glowing for the battle of life. Its 
vicissitudes had roused her for practical action. 

Ashley regarded her with new admiration. 

It is a foolish poetical fiction that of the “ vine 
and the oak,” figuring the relations of woman to man. 
To retain his pure and lasting affection and esteem 
she must have enough stamina to stand of herself, 
and then the clinging will be very acceptable and 
agreeable ; but, if she hangs like a “millstone about 
his neck,” he comes to regard her as an encumbrance, 
and tires in body and mind. 

“ What do you purpose doing ?” 

“Teach drawing and painting.” 

“Doubtless you will meet with trying experiences 
—some of your old acquaintances may turn a cold 
shoulder to you.” 

“None will whose friendship is worth retaining.” 

“True ; but you will feel the roughness, neverthe- 
less.” 

“ Let us turn to youraffairs. You are going a great 
way from home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She paused, as if it were hard for her to go on. 

“T treated you very shabbily the other day.” 

He bowed, made no comment, but his blood leaped 
along his arteries for joy. 

“T hope we part as friends?” 

“T hope so.” 

“As brother and sister, with kind feelings and 
wishes ?” 

“ Tf you want it so.” 

* You leave early to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Floy.” 

Her face was full of sweetness. The scarlet lips 
and curving chin quivered with the sorrow of part- 
ing. -His impulse was te clasp her in his arms, but 
he restrained himself. She lingered a moment, and 
then turned to go. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“ Ploy 2?” 

“ What is it, Ashley ?” 

“Brothers and sisters don’t part so coldly—kiss me.” 

There must have been other than fraternal mag- 
netism in the caress, for it sent the tide of circulation 
in red waves up to meet the short curls that drooped 
over her brow. It had a subtle elixir for each. 
When she had gone a peculiar smile of triumph 
curved Ashley’s lips. 

“ It works well—she loves me, and she shall con- 
fess it, too, some day.” 

* Floy drooped a little after Ashley’s departure, and 
an unwonted pensiveness that seemed almost like 
sadness possessed her: but she had a scheme for 
self-maintenance that must be carried out, and action 
soon made the roses bloom more brilliantly than ever 
on her cheeks. 

The noble resolution of independence lent a new 
charm and elasticity to her port, that said directly to 
everybody—Here is a girl who can take care of her- 
self. Uncle Thaddeus demurred, at first, to her 
project of teaching, but her eloquent persistence won 
him over to her views. The rebuffs she met with in 
her undertakings made her vexed, but they 
did not deter or dishearten her from her purpose. 
She succeeded in finding some dozen pupils among 
her acquaintances, which was a very good beginning ; 
and she entered immédiately upon her work. 

There is nothing like the friction of action to 
render one healthy and happy, as Floy found. As the 
years rolled by they only the more perfected that 
beauty of soul that is radiated in the countenance in 
those changeful lights which no limner’s skill has 
been able to put on canvas. She was a successful 
teacher, and her pictures acquired a reputation. 
Their sale became remunerative. And-how fared her 
heart? Frequent manly and sympathizing létters from 
Ashley kept up the electric invisible communications 
of soul with soul, so potent with those who have 
learned the divine mystery of love. It was tho 
undertone of words, rather than the words them- 
selves, that conveyed these spiritual telegrams. 





CHAPTER IL 


“Foy, Mr. Canby is coming down to spend a fort- 
night of the warm weather with us,” said her 
uncle, abruptly, one evening to his niece, 
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* Pray, who is Mr. Canby ?” 

‘A former friend of mine, lately returned from an 
Eastern voyage.” 

“Ah!” in a very disinterested manner, picking up 
a trifle of worsted embroidery from her work-basket. 

‘+ Ploy ?” 

‘“* What is it, uncle ?” 

“You are a good-looking young lady.” 

“Turned flatterer so late in life!” smiling so as to 
show @ rowof even white teeth. 

“You have run up someways into the twenties, 
and are unprovided for.” 

“What do you mean by being unprovided for ?” 

“Why, you have no husband, Floy.” 

A full, resonant laugh rang out like a silver bell. 

“Oh, uncle, I didn’t know that you considered my 
estate a misfortune before.” 

“ Well, all girls of common sense ought to be mar- 
ried—and you'll make somebody a good wife, Mr. 
Canby, for instance.” 

‘* Nonsense.” 

‘ T want you to be very pleasant and sociable with 
him.” 

‘“‘ My dear old uncle turned match-maker !” 

‘“‘T am serious, Floy. You don’t know, perhaps, 
that Mr. Canby holds a mortgage on our home for 
tive thousand pounds.” 

‘He does ?” she replied, sobering instantly. 

‘“* Yes, and he may foreclose.” 

‘“* When was it given ?” 

“ Five years since.” 

“Ts it due ?” 

“Tt was due a year ago, but he has kindly waited 
upon me. I don’t know how I am going te meet the 
payment.” 

“T have earned a thousand pounds you can have.” 

“He is unmarried, and wants a wife, I understand. 
You can pay the whole thing very easily—don’t you 
see ?” 

“Uncle, please don’t talk so. If he should want 
me for his wife, which is doubtful, I couldn’t marry 
him,” 

“Why not? He is a good fellow, talented, agree- 
able, of unexceptionable family and unspotted repu- 
tation.” 

“But I cannot love him.” 

“How do you know till you have seen him? You 
didn’t love Ashley—your heart is in your own keep- 
ing, to dispose of as you please ?” eyeing her keenly. 
The colour in her cheeks flamed painfully. 

“Yd rather stay with you.” 

‘“* Promise me that you will try and like Mr. Canby. 
It would strain my old heart-strings more than they 
would bear if I have to leave the home of my boy- 
hood.” 

“Tl try,” she said, faintly. 

* * * * 

Uncle Thaddeus was in the most rollicking good 
humour after Mr. Canby’s arrival. Floy, under 
other circumstances, might have been pleased with 
the. tall, dark man who proved a most genial and 
entertaining companion. He paid her particular and 
deferential attention from the first. His store of 
anecdote and general information was seemingly 
inexhaustible. He measurably succeeded in chaining 
her attention and interest; and, if her heart had 
been free, he might eventually have won it. As he 
became better acquainted his attentions became more 
pointed. At the end of a fortnight he offered him- 
self and fortune to her acceptance. 

‘Will you share my joys and sorrows, be the light 
and attraction of my home, Floy ?” 

“T didn’t want you toask this question, Mr. Canby 
—I didn’t mean you should.” 

“I had hoped differently. 
me ?” 

“Save as a friend, I cannot.” 

‘““May I ask your reason? I love you, and it in a 
sense gives me a right to hope for a chance of 
winning your affectionin return. Are you under any 
engagement to another ?” i 

‘No, sir,” her long lashes suddenly sweeping her 
rich cheeks. 

“Then time may lead you to look more favourably 
on my suit ?” 

“Though it is painful for me to do so, it is my 
kindest course to discourage your hope—I do not, 
never can give you my heart.” 

“Do not decide hastily. The moment you promise 
to be mine I'll give up the claim I have on your 
uncle’s home.” 

“Do you think to bribe me into a union that, en- 
tered into on such a basis, would only be productive 
of unhappiness to us both?” 

‘But consider how painful it will be for Mr. Lan- 
don to remove from the roof that has sheltered him 
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from injancy. How can he meet his obligations to 
me ?” 

“ You are not worthy to be my hasband, Mr. Canby 
—you want me to do a great wrong to myself and 
you, and perhaps others—you want me to go to the 
altar when my heart is net mine to give. I am free 
to own it, that you may see my refusal of you is 
right and kind. For my uncle’s sake I would love 
you if I could ; but, if you have any magnanimity of 
character, you will not pain me by urging your suit 
any farther. If you will grant us an extension of 
time I think we can -pay youall. Ashley is coming 
home in a month or two, and I am very sure the 
money will be forthcoming when he learns his step- 
father’s indebtedness.” 

She was so excited and earnest that she was not 
at all astonished when he said : 

“T became acquainted with this Ashley Stevens 
during my sojourn in India, and I, with my vast 
fortune and acquirements,am more than a maich for 
him.” 

She was so incensed that she didn’t observe the 
subtle gleam of mischief sparkling on his coun- 
tenance. 

“One of his little fingers is worth more to me 
than you and all your wealth.” 

“* You love him?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Bless you, Floy.” 

And he clasped her as if he had a right. 

“Let me go,” she said, flushing with conflicting 
emotions. 

“Never, Floy, after such a confession. Look 
here ;” and he threw aside false wig and whiskers, 
and stood forth his natural self, changed somewhat 
by climate, and the years which had intervened since 
he left. 

“ Not in India!” 

““T came three weeks ago, and apprized father of 
the fact.” 

“You are a cheat.” 

‘“* You said you loved me—I shan’t forget that.” 

“* What made you resort to such duplicity ?” 

“ The end justified the means.” 

“T thought Ashley Stevens was not given to cir- 
cumlocution.” 

“This is an exceptional instance. You needed a 
severe lesson, a practical waking up to the tender 
passion, to make a woman of you!” 

“ Take eare.” 

“ Will you be my wife ?” 

“To save you from resorting to another subter- 
fuge, yes. But about that mortgage, Mr. Canby ?” 

“Tt was actually so—father insisted on my taking 
it, but it is cancelled now.” 

“ Amen!” said Uncle Thaddeus, who had stolen 
silently upon the lovers. 


And so Floy Landon was won at last. N. C. 


Exopvus oF SPaRrows DURING THE CHOLERA’ 
—A Swedish journal states that the thousands of 
sparrows usually frequenting the habitations were 
missed from their accustomed haunts during the 
cholera; and asthe disease abated the birds were 


observed to return again. No doubt the coming of 
the little fellows appeared to auger a promise of 
health to the proprietors. 

WEDDING IN SwWITZERLAND.—The custom of 
making gifts to the bride prevails in Switzerland as 
everywhere, but it is better regulated. The bride 
makes out a list of things that she will require in be- 
ginning to keep house, especially those things that 
are “over and above what would naturally be 
furnished by her friends, and one of them says, 
“T will give her this,” and marks that as provided 
for; another will give her that, and sometimes two 
or three more will combine and furnish a more ex- 
pensive present than any one would give alone. 
After the wedding the couple usually start off on an 
excursion, and on their return find their dwelling 
filled with these presents, each marked with the 
giver’s name. 

AnzEcpoTge or Lorp Gray.—Lord Gray of Gray, 
whose death has caused so much regret, was one even- 
ing returning from his club, when he perceived the loss 
of his pocket-book, containing forty bank-notes of 
1,000f. each (1,600/.). Lord Gray searched the pockets 
of his great-coat, but in vain He quietly returned 
home. Next morning his servant went to his room 
at an early hour, and informed him that a lady in 
deep mourning wished to speak tohim, Lord Gray 
desired that she should be shown into his drawing- 
room. ‘My lord,” said his visitor, “you dropped 
your pocket-book containing 40,000f.; I bring it 
back to you.” The voice was sweet and low, but so 
closely was the lady veiled it was impossible to guess 
the age or appearance. “Madam,” replied Lord 





Gray, “you have rendered me a service for which I 
heartily thank you. Allow me toask if I may venture 
to offer you some remembrance of my gratitude?” 
The lady then hesitatingly confessed that she had 
recently lost her husband, whose death had left her 
the charge of three little children, and that so utter 
was her destitution that she had actually been 
tempted to keep the pocket-book. Lord Gray re- 
turned it to her, merely saying, “You are my 
creditor ; you or your children will repay me later.” 
Lord Gray received a visitor five years after this 
scene occurred, who appeared a total stranger te 
him. It was a lady. She handed him a velvet 
portmonnaie, on which his cipher and coronet were 
embroidered in gold; within lay forty notes of 
1,000f. each. “You will allow me to retain the old 
purse in memory of your munificent generosity,” she 
remarked. 


VIRGINIA. 
ne 
CHAPTER L 


A GLORIOUSLY bright day in early spring. The 
ocean was unusually calm; but a pleasant sunshine 
broke up its greenish blue, and dashed its tiny rip- 
ples with the restless glory of quicksilver shim- 
mering over crystal. Far away the waters lapsed 
imperceptibly into the pure atmosphere of the hori- 
zon, veiling the soft union with a gossamer haze ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Not a sail was in sight—not a bird im the air. 
One great steamer moved through the calm of 
the waters, her broad white sails curving like the 
tired wings of a sea-gull, and her black pipes heav- 
ing forth mighty fleeces of smoke that curled, 
eddied, and fell apart in the wind, floating off in a 
soft film of silvery gray. 

The steamer was full of life, cheerful and _ bril- 
liant. Though not absolutely crowded, it had no 
room to spare, and all the luxury that could be in- 
troduced into a sea voyage was to be found on its 
decks that pleasant spring afternoon. Fur rugs and 
crimson cushions lay about in the shady places, oc- 
cupied by men, women, and children, sitting low like 
Turks, if not exactly in the Oriental fashion. Camp- 
stools and a few easy-chairs were occupied with 
dreamy occupants, some reading, some chatting, and 
others sound asleep. 

Perhaps four hundred passengers were on board, 
most of them of that idle upper class that comprises 
some of the weakest and also some of the most 
powerful members of social life in its ranks. They 
were in this case neither better nor worse than the 
crowd of people who usually cross and recross the 
Atlantic every season, as if it were some inland lake. 
Upon those fur rugs and cushions afew men, tired out 
with the active duties of life, sought that necessary 
reaction a sea life brings. There were merchants, 
clever men travelling for information—commonplace 
people killing time—sharpers on the alert for prey 
—adventurers, and, worse still, adventuresses, foreing 
themselves, by craft or brazen assurance, into re- 
spectable society—with all tho follies of that strango 
thing called fashionable life. 

To this great majority were added one or two 
heaven-gifted souls to whom life, in itself, was 
an exquisite blessing. These found even that calm 
sea voyage full of wonderful poetry which the crowd 
never dreamed of. They saw glorious pictures in 
the sky as it bent over them—thrilling music in the 
soft heave of the waves which sent them steadily 
onwards, and still more varied interest in the life 
that moved and changed and worked itself out 
among the human beings with whom they were cast. 

Of this class was the young girl seated on a white 
fur cushion, which was spread out on a shadowy por- 
tion of the deck like a snow-drift, half melted away, 
upon a ground-work of azure cloth scolleped and 
embroidered into a rich lacework border. She was 
a bright, happy-looking girl, with a face that Titian 
would have given a goblet of wine to paint, exactly 
as she then reclined, with her elbow resting on a pile 
of cushions, over which a shawl of blue cashmere, 
with a great deal of gold colour in the border, had 
been flung in rich drapery. Her head, with more 
glossy brown hair than most women possess, was 
supported by the palm of a white and: finely shaped 
hand—not very small, for the girl herself was not 

ite. 

Close by this pretty couch, which had an air of tho 
Orient in it, sat a middle-aged man, rather handsome 
—very respectable—and at that moment closing his 
eyes in a dreamy way which might or might not be 
slumber. Something in the distance aroused the 
girl and caused the father to open pair of mild 
blue eyes rather suddenly, for she cried out, in her 
quick, eager way: 

“ Look, look, papa!” 

It was only a couple of sturgeons tumbling over 
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each other. and leaping about in the sunshine, +; 2tch for 
an instant sealed their backs with silver and kindled 
a little raimbow among the drops they flashed into 
the air. 

“Isn't it) wonderfal, papa, that such awkward 
creatures can manage to display so mach beauty?” 
cried the girl, resting one arm on her father’s knee 
and raising herself upon the cushions that she might 
watch the gambols that anyone else might have dis- 
liked. 

“Nonsense, my dear; 
them tumbling about like salt-water pigs. 
rest, do—this light affects my eyes.” 

“ Well, sleep away, dear papa, if you like it best— 
I'll begin reading again, since you. will have no- 
thing to do with me.” 

This was uttered with a good-natured little laugh, 
while the young lady went back into her former posi- 
tion, languidly assumed her book, which had been lying 
half buried in the white fur, but she contented her- 
self for atime with rustling the leaves as it lay in 
her lap. 

With a smile on his lips the old man fell off into 
his sweet slumber again, and his daughter began to 
read. Just them a group of young pcrsens came up 
from the cabin, chatting together and: sending out 
little joyous bursts of laughter. The first.that ap- 
peared was a.young lady who was: so complete 
a counterpart of the person we have been describing 
that a stranger would have glanced at the cushion at 
once to make sure that she had not left it. 

The same lithe form was there, the same brilliant 
complexion, with eyes not altogether gray ‘or blue, 
but which partook of either colouras fancy or passion 
warmed them. The hair was.of that remarkable tint 
which even artists have failed to name -preperly, but 
which the Venetians painted in all its:glory. 

These traits,and more than these, the: two-girls 
had in common ; no sisters ever looked more alike, or 
possessed the.same grace of manner. That. they 
were closely related no one could doubt who looked 
upon them, though one was quietly reading her book 
and the other appeared in all the ardour and joyous- 
ness of a spirited conversation. 

“No, indeed,” she was saying, “I make«no pre~ 
tence; I play well. enough, perhaps, but- it: is: my 

cousin. w a voice you heard last night... There she 
is. Ask 

She looked very beautiful standing there in the 
passage with a cashmere shawl gathered ‘in- care~ 
less grace. around her, while the wind “shook-out 
the barb of Brussels point tied in a knot at the. back 
of her little straw hat, and fluttered the plume 
in front, giving a look of breesy cheerfulness. to her 
appearance: 

“Go ask -her—or shall I?” 

“ You; you, of-eourse,” cried half a dozem voices; 
“she might refuse us.” 

Cora Lander -walked across the deck, sweeping: it 
with her robe of rieh silk—far too rich for the-oeca- 
sion—and paused close by her cousin, who raised-her 
eyes fromthe book she was reading with a pleasant 
smile. 

“ * Virgiate, dear, do come and pacify these good 
people with one little air. They heard that voiee 
0 
CC 


we have seen a hundred of 
Let me 


f yours last night in ah che la morte, and will not be 
ntent without the whole of it.’ 

Vv irginia Lander dropped her book, anda bright 
colour came over her face, but this was all the 
annoyance that she expressed, though she felt much. 

“Oh, yes, I will sing, if they wish,” she said, 
quietly. “Come with me, Cora, and play the ac- 
companiment.” 

The two girls went down to the cabin,-and a 
brighter, lovelier pair you have seldom looked upon. 
It was not the prettiness of common beauty, which 
is in fact less effective than intelligent ugliness. But 
there was something unique, graceful and spirited 
which belonged to them alone, provoking inquiry and 
commanding admiration. Besides, one of them, the 
daughter of the old man dozing there on thedeck, was 
heiress to every pound the millionaire possessed. 

Cora Lander sat down at the grand piano in the 
cabin. Virginia stood by Her side, and a merry 
group of young people swarmed around, eager for 
any amusement that promised to break up the 
monotony of sea-life, but so full of mirth that -they 
could hardly keep quiet even for the music. A pre- 

ude--a masterly run over the keys—and then 

rinia Lander’s voice, full, rich and clear, broke 
forth, at first timidly and with a tremor of distrust 
in it, for she did not like this crowd of listeners. 
jut even timidity cannot long hold true genius in 
thrall. 

After a moment the colour came into her face— 

r lips parted, warm and red as coral, and ont 
gushed the whole volume and force of her exquisite 
», thrilling the hearts that listened as music had 

eldom touched them before. 

Che depth, power and wonderful pathos of a voiee 
cultivated to perfection charmed the crowd into will- 


Voice 





ing silence, whieh continued a full minute after the 
last notes left her lips. Then there were compliments 
—oexclamations of delight. from those who spoke only 
from the surface—and deep sighs of absolute ecstasy 
from such as.anderstood and felt the delicious sweet- 
ness of her performance. 

Virgipia, was, pleased. Who is not by genuine 
admiration? She laughed a little nervously, blushed 
on seeing:,that. many, gentlemen, had joined her 


‘audience, and retreated shyly to a sofa at some dis- 


tance. 

That moment you might have discovered. where 
the difference lay between those two girls, It was 
in the expression. As Virginia drew back, half 
pinase?, half ashamed of her own success, Cora let 

er white hands fall on the keys she had touched 
with such wonderful ski, and an expression came 
over her face that transfigured it completely. In all 
that buzz, hum and general outburst of praise she 
had had no part. Her touch, brilliant as it was, had 
been utterly overwhélmed: by Virginia’s voice. She 
sat a moment looking before her. Humiliating dis- 
appointment made her eyes almost black. Her lips 
curled in seornful rednegs, but the colour in her 
cheeks died out, destroying all the young brightness 
from her features. 

This lasted a single minute, but»during that: brief 
tithe no one would have thought Cora Lander like 
her cousin Virginia, who had crept into. cormer 
of her sofa abashed by the burst of genuine applause 
that followed her singing, but thrilled by the sweet 
exercise of;her own genius which was in itself. a.de- 
light. 

Fer one instant the stormy look darkenedon Cora’s 
face, then, with an impulse which seemed inspira- 
tion, but which was defiance, she placed her hands 
across thé keys and. swept them with a power that 
hushed every voicein the room and turned the cur- 
rent of applause in her favour. 

Virginia’s face a ree beautifully at this out- 
burst of oval. Always generous and sympathetic, 
she forgot herself utterly and came up to the piano 
radiant. Cora saw her, and, with a proud lift’ of the 
head, dashed into: a walta which rang: throwgh’ the 
cabin like a silver ;war+trumpet, challenging hosts to 
action. 

. Halfa dozen young ladies.accepted the exhilarat- 
ing appeal, wound their arms around each other,-and 
whirled. about, with all. the effervescence of happy 
youth: Cora cast a glance, over her shoulder, and 
dashed on, winging those. light feet with melody. 


Away and around they flew, jostling each other, 


laughing at the fun, changing partners—making little 
mistakes, and sending their clear langhter through 
the music in a riot of sweet sounds. 

Those who could hot find room to dance applauded 
with hands*and voice; those who could joined in, 
laughing at their less fortunate friends, till the whole 
cabin was one whirl of gaiety. 

In the midst, piercing like an arrow through the 
laughter, came a cry from midships: 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 


CHAPTER IL 


“Fire! Fire! Fire!” This withering ery stopped 
every pulse of:life as it ran through the ship. For 
one awful second it held that crowd in the cabin 
motionless and pallid—pale as if a storm of ashes 
were passing over it. Some of the dancers kept 
their position, like statues, with scared faces. 

Others staggered out of the whirl and clung _to- 
gether shrieking in each other's arms. Some 
crouehed down in corners, -pouring -forth piteous 
eries. One or‘two laughed in a hideous moekery of 
their own fears, and a few weak voices joined in pro- 
testing that it was all a hoax. Stillall listened with 
hushed breath for a second ery which might be their 
yi 

Cora Lander laughed away the terror that came 
upon her, and tried to forget the awful scene with 
grand music. 

It came again,. that,wild, desperate cry—deeper, 
hoarser, and still more terrible. A mad rush was 
made for the deck. The selfish instinct of life whieh 
levels men with wild beasts was uppermost then. 
The helpless and feeble were forced aside or trampled 
down, and through the tumult arose sobs and moans, 
with the low roar of half-smothered flames and gushes 
of black smoke that came rolling down the cabin stairs 
thick and stifting. 

Virginia Lander sprang to the steps and rushed 
on deck, seeking for her father. Cora plunged into 
the frightened crowd, struggled through and fol- 
lowed her cousin; looking keenly around for some 
means of safety as she went. 

The old man was on his feet, white as death, but 
with all his faculties clear. He held forth his arms 
as Virginia came up, and held her close, promising 
inwardly that they would die together. Cora placed 

herself by his side, pale with terror. 





The steamer lay with her head to the-wind, which 
swept the flames fiercely as they -belchedup the 
hatchway and ran along the cordage jike’ sheet 
lightning. The captain gave. orders «through 
his trumpet which no one obeyed. Mem rushed to 
and fro with buckets, and flew in despair to the 
pumps, but still the conflagration roared like a.vel- 
cano in the iron hold, and leaped: up through port- 
hole and hatchway, covering. the sails with flame 
and creeping along the, ropes till they shone out 
against the sky like a network of tangled fire. 

It was awful to see human beings struggling up 
through the surges of hot smoke, and leaping into 
the fresh air one mass of flames, Now the scene 
became more.terrible. Great gushes of fire came, 
forth from the cabin and seized upon the woodwork 
around it. The mainmast, already girdled with 
flame and nearly destroyed, trembled like a forest 
tree beneath the axe. The ventilators were choked 
up with human beings,. suffocated in a wild ‘effort to 
escape certain death in the steerage.” Now-an effort 
was made to get out the boats, but they were seized 
upon and swamped by the frenzied rash of the crowd. 

The wretched people retreated from bulwark to 
bow—anywhere that promised ‘a moments shelter. 
But the flames pursued them, leaping, hissing, shutting 
out from them every chance of life. Some jumped 
overboard in sheer madness; other8eswutg«them- 
selves down into the sea with ‘chainsand-ropes, which 
might grow red hot or be .burned’ under. their grasp 
any instant. It was awful to see those panic-stricken 
creatures huddled together, shrinking, quivering, and 
white with a dread that was worse than death, 

Mr. Lander and those two girls had kept their place 
firmly upon the deck, watching for some chance of 
safety, and only retreating towards the bulwarks 
step by step as the flames leaped upon them. The 
sails. had burned out, and were now givén to the 
wind in black patches of tinder. The’ Scraige had 
broken up into rags of fire. The yard 
burning red and cutting against the sky, as if append 
ing to heaven for merey. 

Only a few moments more’ could: those ‘helpless 
creatures keep where they stood. Even now the 
boards under their feet were: hot,'and’ drops of tur- 
pentine came oozing out fromall 
thé flames, which absorbed them with ravenous hisses. 
Not ten feet away the boards: had, partedjand 
could. look down on that'sea of fire raging in the 

Virginia gave one glanee and clung to ‘her father, 
striving to shield him’from.the, heat. Cora.caw a 
thousand tiny threads of flame creeping towards 

them, and seizing upon the fur rug, wound. it about 
her, looking on the storm of fire.as if ‘she longed to 
defy it. She seemed like a priestess overwhelmed 
by her own incantations, leaning there the 
bulwark, with that terrible light on her faee, and the 
fur robe giving a savage aspect to her dress. 

Just then a boat had been cautiously lowéred ty, 
some of the hands—so cautiously that the terror- 
stricken creatures on the deck took no notice, fordes- 
pair had paralyzed them. Cora.saw it and she gained 
fresh strength. . Without a word ‘to the others: she 
flung off her- robe, leaped upon’ the bulwark, and 
plunged into the sea, twenty feet below. The boat 
lad «pushed off and -was- some-yards: but she 
wasa good swimmer;and followed ‘it, g for 
help. with every dash of her arms: 

Hadit been a man the sailors-would have left him 
to die, for the boat was full; but there: was somie- 
thing so strange and.brave in the desperate effort 
this young creature made-for life that they took her 
in with broken cheers and pushed farther.off fromthe 
doomed vessel, from which men.and.women, with 
their garments one cloud of flame, were continually 
dropping. 

Virginia looked up and saw that the place where 
her cousin had stood was empty, auduttering a cry of 
anguish, sprang to the bulwark. 

“Oh, father! oh, heaven helpus! She is gone 
—she is lost ! No, no, thank heaven, thank heaven, 
she is in the boat. That is her: ~ Look, father; look! 
That is Cora.” 

That moment the mainmast -trembléd like a tree 
cut through the centre and fell, dragging the steamer 
on one side by its weight. Then the-engine broke, 
and the boiler collapsed with a dull sound,-send- 
ing up @ storm of as if ten thousand’ ser- 
pents coiled in its iron heart had suddenly erept 
into the flames. 

The man at the wheel, who had; stood firmly till 
now, retreated under a hot rush) of. firey and» leaped 
overboard, abandoning the steamer to ‘her fate. Left 
to itself the doomed vessel, with its awful frei of 
fire headed to the wind, which gathered up the flames 
and hurled them. in broad sheets and masses back 
upon the poor creatures;who crouched upon the deck. 
They started up and rushed towardsthe bow dumb with 
horror, . There they huddled together in a trenmtbling 
crowd, turning their wild white faces on the sea of 
fire which raged behind them. Some crept out on 
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the bowsprit and clung to it. Others dragged 
articles of furniture with them, which they were 
lashing together as a forlorn hope. 

Lander snatched up his daughter and followed 
with the rest. He too had seen the boat in which 
Cora had found safety, and knowing that Virginia 
could swim like her cousin, resolved that she should 
be saved. 

When they reached the bow he took Virginia in 
his arms and kissed her with tenderness. 

“Oh, father, this is terrible—must we die? Must 
we die?” 

A great cloud of smoke swept over them and he 
held her face close to his bosom till it went by 

“ Virginia, hear me.” 

She guessed what he was'dbout to say,’anfl cried 
out: 

“No, no, papa—I never’ will—never® without 


you. 






i 


a" back w 3 
: ¥ man tufiéd to his Vente sh8ok so 
vere the babe almost fell fron hér grasp. 





“Bu , BOM A Ot dd'far off,” 
he . 7 , 

“ But you, papa, swin'?” 

Lander shook his hewd.. ; mA 

“Then I will not gor* Bare 4 ede tines 
here together. d without you ?* 

“ Virginia, this is Tt is: 

“ No—nie==n0, “antl if it Be? 
forgive the child who’ wit ‘ord 
own father. See, I am'n Wh Aye 


drives us away from here ‘we"will jump ante the 
water togéther. I camswim'for ts® ithe Hee wit! 
then, if we must-go down, the Author of aii?wit! 
how it was and let us be together ag or He’ slot 
knows how dearly I 1 

“My child, mye 





The old man lifted Ler fi his’ arms and wae “AbOtt"? 


to throw her over. She could swim, and alone, without 
incumbrance, might reach the beat. With him to 
drag her down it would be certain death. 

She understood his design and clung to him with 
passionate tenacity. 

“ Pather—father, I will not!” 

“Tt must be. Heaven help us, child—it must, it 
must !” 

“Not yet, father; not alone. I will not go alone.” 

She clung to him madly, turning her white face 
over one shoulder and watching the conflagration 
avith frightened eyes. 

“ Oh,’ father, the wind is with us, See how it 
drives back the flames. But, oh, how that slow, 
eruel fire eats into the deck! How it grum- 
bles and falls piecemeal into that red” gulf! It 
sreeps upon us inch by inch, and the space is so 
small now. Not yet! father, not yet! We have a 
lew minutes more. Then we will go together—only 
50. Héavén is good to give us this one chance of 
death without torture. . Stand closer, close to the 
bulwark, father. How thé poor creatures crowd! 
Yes, yes, we will give way for children, they must’ 
not burn. Poor mother—poor woman. Go first—go 
first—we can wait.” 

A tall, powerful man from the steerage, with an 
infant in his arms, was pushing by them, ‘hurrying 
his wife and three children up to the charred bul- 
warks. ; 

The childreti ‘gave one glance into the depths 
below and cowered back to their ‘mother’s feet, 
whimpering and sobbing in terror.’ The man placed 
the infant on its mother’s bosom and took them both 
in hi8 arms with solewm teriderness. The woman re- 
leased ‘herself wildly from'his arms, and cried out: 

“They dre not all here. “Brian! Brian? Oh, Father 
of mercies, where is my son?” 

That instant a lad came across that skeleton deck, 
leaping from one blazing ‘beam' to another with 
the desperate energy of some wild deer breaking 
away from the hounds. His feet sent back 4 storm 
of hot sparks as they touthéd thé’ seetliltig wood. 
His woollen clothes caught ‘fire, en'véloping him in 
heavy gushes of smoke. 

He gained the last beam ‘with a staggering leap— 
reeled dizzily, and was plunging head foremost into 
the gulf of fire yawning for him; when a ‘single cry 
sent stréigth back to his heart. - His mother’s voice 
reached him through the roar of the flamés and drove 
away weakness from brain and limb. With a despe- 
rate bound he landed by.his father’s side, quivering 
from head to foot. 

His*hatids* were scorched, his hair ‘wai crisped; 
and a deadly whiteness showed itself through the 
smoké and ashés which blackened his‘ young face. 
He struggled to speak, but his chest re! heaved 
and the parched upper lip curved away from his 
teeth, giving his mouth a terrible look of agony. His 
eyes weré uplifted to his father’s face, beaming with 
pity, despair, and’ such courage asthe hero feels 
when he leads‘a forlorn hope on the battle-field. 

He spoke at last, and his voice was like the cry of 
a wild eagle, ’ 








“Father, let me go first. Heaven has saved me for 
that!” 

The father turned and looked upon him almost 
with a smile on his lip. 

“Tt will give them courage, father. Mother— 
mother, it is only a moment’s pain. Kiss me, mother, 
for I must go.” 

He flung both arms about his mother and the 
infant. He kissed the quivering face of the woman, 
the wondering eyes of the babe, seized his father’s 
hand foran instant, and clambered up the hulwark. 

A feeble hand caught at his clothes and a wild 
voice cried out : 

“ Brian, Brian, take me, take me; I cannot climb 
up alone!” 

This was the eldest girl, who grasped eagerly at 
his’ jacket. The lad sprang back, took her 






He ‘the’ narrow ledge 
dragging -her up, when’ lurch of the ‘half-burncd 
wreck broke his hold and setit hin? headlong into the 
“the deck, moaning. 


roné—Mary— Mary!” 
he*tould say.: The words died upon 
héyes looked ott upon the water with 









| The whites litte ature understood 
Hin: and’ helt? Hd cloge*: ‘lifted her cold 
ys nee! fF fc thé lasted , btit he“had no 
power “to” give” wi ss eg 
méthe i On mom ant w reba od ' es y 
Epes ih a Ses set ‘ks - » he! 
tbo tH break Ssetherwitterey-Ancti: 
mato Pp er infan it he sounds’ were 
. re = a 

faitit ai Pole of GUE 
The mai bent’ or am) ato 106 “Ove x} this heart 
failed, and, with déspe ate CaN Pie sdlbcted the 
smallest child left in that trembling group—# little, 


chubby girl—and lifted her to the “bulwark. One 
instant those great, quivering hands rested on her 
head—then came the gleam of a baby face against 
the black side of the vessel, a flash of soft hair in 
the wind, and scarcely.a ripple followed to tell where 
the little creature fell. Another—and then the last 
of the flosk stood, white and'still, while the wretched 
father blessed her as he had sanctified the others. 

She was the oldest of four girls, ‘something more 
than a child, but the ‘most helpless of themi ‘all, for 
the girl was‘hunchbacked and dwarfed, but it was the 
quiet, calm face of an angel that looked’ up into 
those agonized eyes. 

“Good-bye, father—TI am not afraid.” 

The words were on her lips when she dropped from 
under the benediction of his hands, and now all was 
gone. Ofa large family thé father stood alone, He 
turned that hard white face upon'the spot where his 
little ‘brood had stood, looking yet for another. Then 
camé & look ‘of vague’ bewilderinent, followéd by 
the truth, sharp and quick. With one strong cry of 
terrible anguish his arms were flung upward and he 
plunged overboard: 

Virginia and her father saw all this, and their 
souls grew strong within thém. What ‘had they to 
give up compatéd to the awful duty which this man 
had performed ? How patithtly, and with what meek 
faith that woman had‘ gont down’ to heft death! It 
seemed a little thing for them to'dié with each other. 
After such heroism’ Mr, Lander knew that Virginia 
would’ stay by’ hint ‘to the last; and'forébore to urge 
her farther. So long'ds there wa8’a  chatite * of life 
on the vessel they would’ seek’ ‘it together ; when 
that'was'gone a pltinge and all would’ be over. 

But their time gréw short now. ' Te firé Wvas'burn- 
ing fiercely towards them. Every instant natrowed 
the ‘space which was even now’ ovértfowded with 
human'‘life.’ Each minute somé unhappy wretch was 
thrown overboard, as the crowd pressed closer and 
closer to avoid the burning death that’seemed rayen- 
ous for évéry human life on board. 

“Lift me up to thé bulwark, father; if there be a 
hope of life let me search for it.” 

Mr. Lander lifted her up to the’ charted bulwark, 
aud held her there’ with desperate firmness. She 
leaned forward and gazed through thé oddying smoke 
upon the sea—praying for a sail—praying for help 
—nothing was in sight except a few straggling ¢rea- 
turés in the water—the boat drifting fo and fro at a 
safe'distance, with Cora Lander in it, and’a frail raft 
on which two or three desperate men were working 
hard to keep above water. Beyond-this she saw one 
or two boats drifting keel upwards—and that was all. 

From this hopeless waste of waters she turned to 
the vortex of fire raging beneath her—turned with 
thrills of terror that made the very heart shudder in 
hér bosom. 

It was an awful sight! 

The great ship lay seething in the water more than 





half consumed, a skeleton of fire preying on itself. 
The light wood-work had fecha ot with vehe- 
mence and sunk to a sea of fiery smoke in the hold. 
Except a few miserable feet at the prow, nothing was 
left but a mighty cradle of red-hot iron, ribbed and 
beamed and braced with such massive strength that 
fire itself seemed incapable of destroying it. 

Huge beams, stormy sparks with every sweep of the 
wind, spanned what had been the deck from bulwark 
to bulwark. Great crooked ribs of solid fire curved 
down to the engine, which lay massive and inert—its 
iron héart pulseless—its mighty arms paralyzed— 
its boiler a hollow ball of iron, and all its wonderful 
mechanism a vast heap of white-heated metal. 

Virginia Lander recoiled from this fearful sight, 
and sank back into her father’s arms shuddering. 

_ “There is no hope,”-she said. “ The fire is work- 
ing’ this-way and undermining us. Anything is bet- 
ter than a death like that.” 

“How near?” questioned the old man. 

“ Heaven my give us half an hour.” 

“ven in that time we may obtain help,” said the 
father, bending over her with yearning tenderness. 
“Oh, my child, when I think of your young life 
going out so early I am a coward.” 

“No, no, father; after looking down into that 
awful gulf of fire death in the cool waters seéms 
bliss to m6,” said Virginia. 

That moment a portion of the deck on which they 
stood crumbled’in, and a column of flame shot up 
closé” to’ thei: ‘T'wo or three women, mad with 
fright, leaped overboard, their faces marble, their 
garments’ one mass of fire; others sank with frag- 
ments of the deck in the burning hold and were lost 


before a sound of anguish could tell of their fate. 


Nearer and nearer those doomed ones came the 


; stifling death—not a foot of safe timber was left. On 


the very edge of that hollow cradle of fire they stood, 
clinging together for the last time. 

Now a slender dart of flame shot up between the 
warped boards on which they stood. Still they clung 
closer to each other, shrinking away from it. 





CHAPTER IItL 

“ FATHER, our time has come.” 

Virginia Lander spoke gently, and in a calm voice, 
but her face was white as snow. 

The fathér bent his coloutless face to hers, kissed 
her on the forehead, ‘anid wotind his arm around her. 

“Heaven have mercy upon us,” broke from his 
white lips. 

“Oh, heaven, save him!” trembled upon hers. 

They would have goné qnietly over, but a dozen 
others, stricken with fresh terror by this sudden out- 
burst of flame, rushed over them and separated the 
father from his child. It was like a rush of 
wild animals, trampling each’ other to death <A 
wlicle crowd were hurled into the deép at once, 
blackening the watei’s one horriblé minute and sink- 
ing into eternity the next. 

Virginia “Lander was botne down’ with the rest, 
but she rose up agaiti, crying out as her head reached 
the’ surface : 

“ Father—father—father 1” 

No answer! Men were sinking all around her, but 
among all those struggling creatures she could not 
see him. She supported ‘herself on the water, 
shrieking as each man went down with a maddening 
fear that it was her fathér whose death she witnessed. 
Then, as tho waters’ swallowed up those toiling 
wretches one by one, she commenced swimming up 
and down the black hull of the vessel, pleading with 
those who hung by the chains and ropes to tell her 
if they had se¢n him fall. 

A ‘swétt voice from ‘one of the ‘trailing ropes an- 
swered her.at last: 

“T saw him’come down close by the bow,” it said ; 
“he fell with the great crowd.” 

It was the hunéhbacked girl, up to her neck in 
water, clinging to a rope. 

Virginia strug#led for the rope, and seizing upon it, 
draggéd herself up halfway from the water, searching 
right arid léft for that one face. She dropped at last, 
bringing the girl with her, Dut for this she would 
have sunk Without a struggle, weighed'down by des- 
pair. ‘The child gave a sharp cry and seized the 
rope again with a last instinct of life. 

While lifted above the water Virginia had seen 
the boat lying at a safé distancé, with her cousin in 
it: She held the girl up, seizing the rope again. 

“ Lay your hand on my shoulder ; hold firmly, but 
do not pull me’down,” she said. “ We will try for 
the’ boat. Are you ‘afraid ?” 

“Noes 

“ Cling to mé, then’: do not struggle—one moment 
—he may be floating yet.” 

She lifted herself out of the water again and made 
a last despairing search for her father. Then, with 


a moan, she sank down and told the hunchback 
how to fasten both arms around her, 
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The girl obeyed without a word, and with her wild 
eyes fixed upon the boat that frail girl gave herself 
up to the deep, burdened with another human life. 
Slowly and firmly her delicate arms clove through 
the water. Her wild eyes were fixed on the boat, 
which lay motionless beyond the fiery glow of 
the flames. How cooland quiet itlooked. That one 
dark spot was life to her, all the rest a grave. 

It was wonderful how strong and self possessed 
she was. That other life clinging to hers inspirited 
her. She could have sunk, herself, without a moan; 
but that helpless soul, she must bear her to a place of 
safety. While heaven gave her strength she would 
use it. Soshe moved steadily on, growing weaker and 
weaker, but slowly nearing the boat. 

When Cora Lander saw that face rising above th: 
water she gave a cry, which the struggling creature 
heard, it was so sharp and ringing. 

“Take up the oars! Take upthe oars! Pull off! 
pull off !” she cried out to the men. 

The men, who had been watching this brave girl 
struggling towards them, snatched their oars and 
pushed forward to meet her. Cora seized one of 
them fiercely by the arm. 

“Not that way—are youmad? They will be upon 
us like sharks. How many boats have you seen 
swamped before your eyes? Back—back, I say, and 
out tosea! We are laden too much already—another 
would sink us !” 

The man shook her off with horror. He had been 
one of those whom her music had entranced only a 
few hours before, and thought that the two girls 
were sisters. 

“ Bear away towards the ship, one and all,” he cried. 
“See that head in the water with its trail of hair, 
and the other face behind. They shall be saved if I 
go overboard to make room.” 

Some human hearts are full of good impulses, say 
what you will. Every manly arm in that boat gave its 
strength to save those sinking girls. 

“ Pullon ; pull away—see, she wavers ; her strength 
is gone—great heaven, they will sink, and we so 
near!” 

Cora half started up in the boat, white as death, 
but with anxious expectation in her eyes. 

“Keep up, keep up—hold on another minute, and 
we are with you,” shouted the generous young fellow, 
while the oar bent under his strong arm and the 
boat plunged forward like a tired race-horse. 

That brave girl heard the cry, and made another 
feeble effort to sustain herself; but the hunchback 
hung heavily upon her, and she felt herself going. 

“It is me—it is me—I am sinking you,” cried the 





sweet voice, and the slender arms leosened their 
hold. 

“No, no,” arose from the lips of the noble young 
creature as the tightness was removed from her 
neck. “Clasp tighter—tighter—heaven is giving 
me new strength.” 

But the girl dropped away in silence, sank, and 
rose again close by the boat, which came up slowly. 
An car was thrust out for her. She seized it and 
was dragged in half suffocated. 

A lock of human hair, weltering like seaweed in 
the water, was all that could be seen of Virginia, who 
was sinking. The passenger who had taken com- 
mand leaped overboard, gave a plunge and brought 
her up senseless. 

“Make room,” he cried, lifting her up to the hands 
stretched out to receive her. “ Heaven help us, she 
may be dead !” 

“No,” said that sweet voice once more, “heaven 
would not let her die so.. Put her head in my lap; 
she shall have some of my vitality.” 

The hunchback struggled up to a sitting posture in 
the bottom of the boat, and they laid Virginia’s head 
in her lap, while the man who had saved her took a 
travelling-flask of brandy from his pocket and poured 
some of it through those white lips. 

“Is she better—will she come to life?” cried Cora 
Lander, bending over her. “ Does that blue around 
her mouth mean death? She is my cousin, and I 
have a right to know.” 

“She is not dead,” answered the hunchback, look- 
ing up. “With my hand here I can feel her heart 
stir.” 

The strange creature had forced one of her tiny 
hands under the wet garments that lay heavily on 
Virginia’s bosom, and found her heart fluttering with 


faint thrills of life—so faint that a rude hand might 


not have discovered them. 

“Cora took up one of her cousin’s hands and began 
to chafe it in her own, stopping now and then to feel 
if there were a pulse in the wrist. 

“You feel anxious now,” said the passenger who 
had saved that young creature. “ Still, if we had 
listened to you she would have been dead long 
ago!” 

Cora lifted -her eyes to his face with something 
like defiance. 

“How could I know that it was my cousin?” 

“ As I did from the first ; sister or cousin, I scarcely 
know which, the likeness is so great.” 

“But I did not dream of it.” 

“Still she was a woman struggling for life,” re- 
plied the man, forcing a few more drops of brandy 





between the lips, which had parted 2 little, but wer 
yet without colour. 

“Man or woman,I had no power of knowing,’ 
was the half-reproachful answer. ‘I, who amshort- 
sighted.” 

“But you seemed to be the first one conscious of 
her struggles to reach us.” 

“You are unkind—almost rude, sir. I sawacrowd 
of black objects plunging down the sides of the 
vessel and coming this way. How could we with- 
stand them? IfI begged you not to let them swamp 
us, was that so very unfeeling? But youhavesaved 
my dear cousin, and I can forgive all.” 

* See, her lips move—she stirs,” said the low voice 
of the hunchback once more. “Let us thank heaven 
and be still.” 

Cora crouched down by her cousin, sobbing pite- 
ously. 4 

” oh, Virgie, dear Virgie, open your eyes and say 
if I deserve all this man has been saying. I, who 
love you better, a thousand times, than myself. 
Cousin, cousin, do you hear me?” 

The hand which she was chafing clasped itself 
feebly around her fingers, and a low, gurgling 
murmur died away on those lips, Then the soft gray 
eyes opened, and, dazzled by the sunbeams, closed. 


ain. 

“Ts it you, Cora?” . 

“ Yes, cousin—yes, we are safe now.” 

“ And—and father ?” 

No one answered her. She waited awhile and a 
spasm of pain erept over her. 

At last she spoke, very, very faintly: 

“Is my father here, Cora?” 

“No; we have not seen him!” 

Virginia fell back heavily on the hunchback’s lap. 
At last two great drops came out from her closed 
lashes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. She did not 
mention her father again, but lay still while the 
sunset came and went, leaving the waters purple 
around her, 

The boat had drifted slowly off from the burnt 
ship, which lay a smouldering heap of blackness upon 
the ocean, a few human beings desperately clinging 
to the bowsprit, which could be seen cutting blackly 
against the sky. But Virginia Lander had no courage 
to look at the mournful spectacle, and the boat, with 
its freight of human souls, drifted slowly out to sea. 
The night closed in upon them with warmth awhile, 
then deepened into a black void,with one fiery spot 
burning like a red-hot coal through the chaos. That 
one glow of fire was the burning ship. 

(To be continued) 
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GOLDEN FAVOURS. 
———_~»——_——— 
CHAPTER L 

“Srop, sir! Take care of your horses; you will 
run over this old gentleman!” 

These words were pronounced in a clear mellow 
voice that rang out distinctly from the clatter and 
clamour of a crowded street, and a slender, lithe young 
boy rushed before the champing horses of a carriage, 
and dexterously extricated a feeble, wavering, sinking 
figure. 

“This way, sir. Take hold of my hand and wait 
for that cab to pass on. There, now we are all 
right. It’s an ugly place to cross. The policemen 
ought to on the watch. Good-morning, sir.” 

“ Sto ” 

The OG; was feeble, but the accent authoritative. 
It brought Hal Halstead to a sudden stop just as he 
was plunging into the crowd again. He turned round 
and looked at the pallid, cadaverous face of the old 
gentleman with euriosity. 

“Maybe you want a paper, sir,” he said, doubtfully, 
trying to pull out the bundle from under his arm. 

“T want to talk with you. Come with me to the 
bench over there.” 

He pointed towards the park, where cool walks 
and shaded seats might well tempt the loiterer on 
that dusty summer's day. 

“You're nervous after the fright. It’s no wonder, 
certainly. Well, sir, I'll take you over there safely, 
and when you're rested it will be all right. But I 
mustn’t stop long, for I’ve got my papers to sell,” 
said the boy. 

“Never mind your papers,” replied the old gentle- 
man, brusquely. 

Hal whistled as he thought: 

“ That’s cool in the old gentleman! I wonder what 
pty become of mother and me ifI didn’t mind 
them.” 

But he led the way carefully to a broad seat be- 
neath a noble old elm and saw his companion seated 
upon it, quietly watching him when he removed his 
somewhat worn white hat, and wiped the drops from 
his wrinkled forehead. 

“You were a little frightened,” said he, presently, 
alarmed at the paleness of the worn, thin face, and 
without waiting for an answer he ran off to one of 
the drinking-fountains and brought back the tin cup 
glowing with the cool water. He was evidently 
Pe grateful, for it was drained to the last 

Op. 
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“You are a kind-hearted boy,” said the old 
gentleman as he returned the cup; “ what’s your 
name ?” 

“My name is Henry Halstead, sir. ‘Lion Hal,’ 
my companions all call me.” 

“What is that for? for I am sure that you do not 
claim for yourself the lion’s share, or his lordly rule” 
—and the little sharp gray eyes peered earnestly into 
his faoe—“ Nor you would not let the horses run 
over a poor, feebleoldman. You’rea fine, promising 
lad. Now tel me where you live.” 

Hal coloured as he named the street and number, 
but he spoke proudly. 

“Tt’s a poor place, sir. I feel it most for mother’s 
sake, for we’ve been used to better things ; but it’s the 
very best Ican do at this time. I must get money 
enough soon to try some other business.” 

“ Where’s your father ?” was asked, abruptly. 

“ He has been dead two years, sir. He was a car- 
penter, and the staging gave way and let him down. 
It caused his death, though he lived three months 
after. There’s only. mother and menow. But mother 
has got weak by taking care of father.” 

“ And you are her support and staff, eh? There’s 
the right kind of feeling in you, I shan’t forget this 
meeting, and I don’t believe you ever will. I have 
been ill, and I thought to come to this place for a 
little fresh air. I didn’t think there would be such a 
change in me. Iam weak and feeble, lad, weak and 
feeble.” 

The tone grew wonderfully tremulous. 

There was a wistful, appealing look on the sickly 
aged face which touched the stout, healthy boy with 
pity and sympathy. 

“T am so: LT hope you will get stronger. If it 
were not*for my papers, I would wait and go back 
with you.” 

“That is right; business must not be neglected. 
Let me see. How much is your whole stock worth 
to you?” 

“ These are worth five shillings, sir. I hope I shall 
sell them all, but——” 

“You are not afraid the sharper fellows who don’t 
stop to look after feeble old men and helpless little 
children will get your custom?” 

While he spoke the wrinkled hand was busy in 
his pocket. It emerged presently, clutching a well- 
worn pocket-book. The nervous fingers selected ten 
shillings. 

“ There,” said he, in a tone of satisfaction, ‘there 
are ten shillings for you. Iam going to buy your 
whole stock at a premium, and you shall take the 
papers, and pilot me home at the same time.” 





“But, sir, you’re giving me too much, and I 
haven’t any change,” stammered Hal Halstead. 

“ It’s all right. It’s worth the extra to have extri- 
cated me from under those trampling hoofs, don’t you 
think so?” 

“ But I can’t take pay for that,” answered the boy, 
stoutly. “I should always be thinking in future 
about getting money for such deeds, and it would 

i] me. 

“T don’t think there’s much danger. Well then, 
supposing we take it another way. Five shillings 
are for the papers, and the other five for getting a 
poor, helpless man like me to his home again. 
We'll sit and talk and rest awhile, then we'll make a 
start. How do you like the proposition ?” 

“Tt’s very well for me, sir. But it’s too much for 
you to pay.” 

“T can do it, seeing that I shan’t have my doc- 
tor’s bills to pay.” 

Hal had been quietly taking an inventory of tho 
speaker’s wardrobe, and was inwardly thinking: 

“What a queer old man! He can’t be worth « 
great deal and wear such coarse clothes.” 

“It would be nice though to be worth plenty of 
money, wouldn’t it?” said the old gentleman, follov’- 
ing his eyes and divining something of his thoughts. 

Hal’s handsome young face glowed with the very 
thought. 

“ What would you do if you had money ?” 

“Oh, such a lot of things. I’d gotocollege. I'd 
have dear, patient, darling mother have all her 
heart’s desire. I’d make everybody happy. Tom 
Brindley should have new clothes to go to Sunday 
school, and pretty Nanny O’Brien have plenty of blue 
ribbons and white frocks.” 

The old man looked into his face in surprise. 

“ What,” said he, slowly, “have you no tastes of 
your own to gratify? Is your money to be spent for 
others ?” 

“T haven’t the money yet. I’ve got to earn it. 
But isn’t that the best thing about money that it will 
help to make other people happy?” 

There was no answer as the clear, frank eye 
looked earnestly into the grave face. 

No wonder. This was a strange, unnatural 
thought for one whose life had been spent in heart- 
less selfishness, in grasping avarice. He stared at 
the boy, repeating : 

“No good in money except for others? You will 
not believe in that doctrine when you have once 
become possessed of money.” 

“Then I hope I shall never have any,” answered 
Hal, bluntly. 
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“ A strange lad,” muttered the old man. 

But his face brightened up in a moment. Across 
the wide, wide chasm, deepened more by alienated 
thoughts and divergent habits than even by the 
many busy years between, he thought of his boyhood, 
and recalled a text again and again impressed upon 
him by his mother’s gentle voice. He still held the 
same spirit and enforced the boy’s doctrine. 

“You are happy, I suppose?” said he, in a low 
tone. 

“Oh, yes, always happy, except when I have a bad 
day’s work and mother has to stint her supper be- 
cause of it. I like the world, it has used me pretty 
well after all.” 

‘What ?” demanded the old man, staring at him 
in deeper amazement than ever. 

There arose a little blush to’the broad, tanned 
forehead, but the eye was clearand fearless. 

“I say I am not unhappy neraffaid, because I 
know heaven will take care of meas long as I try to 
do its will and-obey its laws: I know very well what 
is sinful. No one-has-to tell me I mustnot lieor 
steal. I see, tooy thatd must be mother’s p 
to earn a living for her: er comes in my way 
to be done, if I can, I shall do it.” 

Happy boy:. He stood looking into 
ironical face, havitig-preached his little sermon 
an eloquence of @otvietion far beyond the power of 
many an elaboratediseounse given forth toa crowded" 


congregation. 


‘The face of the old mmpohdageds The hard lines} gre rea rot shit had pilfe niin 0 Pend ae 
: a eambunt of damag busine 
# 2 lad, and eee alt 


were unbent, the cold sneer Vanished) 
mist crept into the sharp, worldly eyex® 
an our mother taught you that. Try not to forget} 

it, boy,” he said, presently, i in a husky voice. “MY 
mother was just such a woman, but she has been 
dead twenty-five years. And I have not remem=#} 
bered much of her counsel: Heaven forgiye’me.” 

He sat there in silence, his head droopingphii#eyes 


cast down. What sorrowful, sorrowful thoughts} 


were with him frank-hearted, innocent-mindea” Hal’ 
could not understand, but he took a seat on the bench 
and did not interrupt him. 

It was pleasant enough sitting there and waiting. 
The boy congratulated himself that he had no need 
of fretting about the sale of his papers, and enjoyed 
the shade in his own fashion. The bustle and rattle 
of the street came to them, but like the far-off roar 
of the ocean, it did not vex or disturb. The leaves 
rustled lightly over their heads, and seemed to be 
whispering some pleasant story. The few pedestrians 
in the nicely kept walks moved indolently, and were 
not near enough to cause any annoyance. 

“ How nice it is here. I will bring mother over to~ 
morrow, if I get-out early,” soliloquized‘ he; 

Presently his eyes sparkled. A pretty little girl 
in charge of her nurse came tripping down a walk, 
throwing a ball to a snowy-fleeced poodle-dog, with 
a blue ribbon areund his neck. It was a pleasing pic- 
tur e, and Hal watched it closely. 

“What a pretty hat that is with all those flowers 
for a wreath, The little miss looks likea fairy, but 
I know who would be handsomer still. My-!, howl 
should like to be rich enough.to buy little Namnie 
O’Brien such a one. How her curls would fly and 
her blue eyes sparkle. Poor little Nannie ; it will be 
a long while befere she will have a maid. to follow 
her.” 

lial suddenly sprang up and darted to the rescne 
of the poodle., A great dog had pounced. upon the 
helpless little playiellow of the pretty child. 

The poodle uttered a succession of. sharp yells, 
the little girl cried, the maid ‘shriekedy but. valiant 
Hal rushed forward, and imprinted:a heavy blow 
upon the aggressor’s face. 


The poodle ran limping to his little mistress, and 
the dog went shrinking out of sight. Hal quietly re- 
turned to the bench, where the old: man; aroused by 


the noisefrom his meditations, had watched the-whole 
scene. 

“ Another thing which has come in your way tobe 
done, eh?” said he. “ Well, to be sure, it’s some- 
thing to have your eyes open. Come now, let us: be 
going.” 

“ You are still weak,” said Mal, and he saw how 
feebly his companion stepped ; “take hold of my arm. 
sir. You may lean‘as heavily as you please.” 

“Yes, lam weak. My strength is all gone. It 
will never come back again. Never. Iknowit well 
enough.” 

There was a bitter melancholy in the voice.that 
made the boy shiver. 

“ You are right to be happy, Hal. You. so-young, 
and strong, and fresh, with life glowing and beauti- 
ful before you. But I—oh, I have troddemallthe paths ; 
my history is written; there are only a few. steps 
farther. Den’t you pity me? Don’t you grieve for 
me, boy; you whose heart is alive to the sorrows of 
others ?” 

“J am very sorry,” stammered-Hal ; “ but 

IJe stopped short, as if conscious the words he in- 








tended to speak were unsuitable to the person before 
him. 

“But what?” demanded the old man. 

“I was only thinking of my father, sir. It was 
very hard for him at first. It is only very wicked, 
ignorant people who believe that the grave is all. The 
Bible shows that it is but the door through which to 
enter the life that has no’ending and no death.” 


The FP rant attenuated hand his arm in an 

unconscious “eon which made hit shrink. 

“Boy, boy, I have securé@*my ships: and pro- 
perty, my life evetis-rin “my soul—oh, 
heaven help me? my sow? is ‘euton this un- 
known océamof etertity slightest in- 
surance.” 


The spare fram@shook with’ spasm of anguish. 

Hal was horrified ‘and frightewedi He» could not 
a word): 

Just then a-cr@wd wes wiitingefor admission’ to 
the hi ows Two’or thee well-dressed’ 
oe. and pushed” 

tie pretisin!. crowd. The sudden lurch’ 


 sidieof 4nt6° the street?’ The basket 





drepped from her arm, and opples and oranges |. 
: db aes ne a 





syrup for the poor, wasting, consumptive mother of 
Nannie. They were so happy over the circumstance 
Hal said, eagerly: 

“T hope I shall see him again to tell him how much 
good he has done us, he seemed to feel so forlorn and 
sorrowful about himself.” 

But Hal did not see him again. He came home 
from his work, about a fortnight after, with a very 
grave face, and there was almost a sob in his voice 
as he said: 

“Oh, mother, I have been in that strect to-day, and 
there was a hearse at the door of that old gentleman's 
house. And I asked a man about it, and he is dead. 
And he has never beer out since that day I took him 
home. Oh, motlier, I sould not help thinking of him 
wil + fae pn her oi a look, and'it was so piti- 


ful'T felt like 
But ashe poured forth re fort th in bréathless 
@ great 


‘ of 
: a cm tender; he 1 
; gtReeet®” Hib» mother ce are he 


a wth wae Ou the out- | breast,” 





roldrereetae 


the saints’ ye!” said the poor 
shehel#'out4o him the biggest oranges “ 
this now, jist to plaze the old woman.” 
“ Thatwl you, but you’d better keepat 
help make up your loss, for it’s théfinest 


“Oh, yere'the clever lad, y the orange. 
I'm in bad luck to-day. I left the’ children sick, or 
I had been after waiting this hour back.” 

Hal’s companion had made his way from the steps 
as the crowd dispersed. He came towards them at 
this speech with his hand in his pocket. 

He drew it forth—oh, it was a hand familiar 
enough with greedy grasping, but strange to charity 
until this day. He thrust it into the boy’s hand. 

“Give her that, lad. If her children are ill she 
ought to be at home taking care of them.” 

Halsaw that it was half-a-crown’ ere he laid it in 
{he bewildered woman’s palm with ‘his bright and 
happy smile. 

“There; there, Goody: This ‘kind -gentleman 
means you shall not consider it-an‘ unlucky day. 
Return to the poor little sick ones as fast as‘you can, 
you won't make half as much.” 

After this they walked on silently... Only when 
they reached the doorway of the substantial but an- 
pretending-looking brick building}, which 'the old 
man had pointed out’ as his home, Hal~said; in ‘a 
slightly tremulous voice: 

“ You may certainly look upon such/days as thése, 
sir, as something towards insurance.’ 

The tremulous hand was laid-lightly om his-head. 

“T am glad that I went out-to-day, my boy, glad 
that I met you, Keep your papers.. If you‘can sell 
them do so. And do not~ forget:-your’ mother’s 
teaching ; never let business,or prosperity, or trouble 
harden that kind, obliging. spirit’ of youts:. Tell 
me your name, and street, once more.” 

Hal did so, looking’up into the worn face which 
had not ‘till that moment. struck him-as so utterly 
feeble and. ghastly... There was 4 mingléd‘awe ‘and 
grief in his voice as he-added: 

“ Good-day, sir; I shall never forget you.” 

“No, my boy, you will not. Profit by my example/” 
was returned, solemnly. 

A man-servant came out then, and assisted the old 
man up the steps. 

Hal walked slowly and thoughtfully away.! He 
sold: his bundle of papers, bought ‘a nice-treat for’ 
supper, ‘ not forgetting’ a few seed-cakes for ‘little 
Nannie O’Brien, and astonished his mother by rush+ 
ing in upon her full two hours before his usual time, 
singing at the-top of his by no means-feeble voice,. 
which sound brought down from his mother’s toom 
little Nannie, eager to share his joy, and bask in the 
sunshine of his delight, which was to the poor little 
starveling’s fancy like the gracious condeseension of 
a monarch. 

Hal took the little girl into his arms, made her 
kiss him thrice, and then rewarded his great generous 
heart: by the sight of her delight as-she. peeped: into 
the paper and discovered the treasure there. Then 
while Nannie, with her curly head against his 
shoulder, munched away at the. cakes; Hal told tle 
story of his meeting with the oldgentleman,and pro- 
duced the extra five shillings, declaring that’ one 















“ Myson’ will rert profit b 
his’ example,” shé, getitly, as* she wiped Guay 
t his tears. 
. “He was’ v rich, mother. They told me his 
nathe was A I was in hopes to meet him 
8 somata 


ne th sp6ké'a knock came at their door 

as*“Hal- opened it’ ‘well-dressed, gentlemanly 
fin-with the ‘air of a man who had 
ght to be’there. 


ding of his last will and 


Thesé words werespoken ina business tone, which 
took away half the meaning for the listeners. Mrs. 
Halstead turned a little pale, and arose from her seat. 
The boy stared at him half angrily, and said at 
once : 

“We don’t know what you mean, sir, nor what 

business we have in that house.” 
» “You are Henry Halstead, son of James Halstead, 
deceased, and Mary Halstead, now widow. You are 
the boy who met Mr. Allen in the street and saved 
him from being run over by’ carriage, and brought 
him home,” replied the lawyer, more deliberately. 

“ That is all true, sir.” 

“Then put on your things and come along ; there’s 
a carriage wafting outside for us.” 

“ But, sir, this is very perplexing.” If you could 
explain it might save us some alarm,” said Mrs: Hal- 
stead, still very pale. 

“The boy then is mentioned in the will: He ‘must 
re aD sewn you understand; aswell as‘ ‘you, his ra- 

ural guardian, at the reading of the will.” 

“We will go at once,” said Mrs. Halstead, quickly. 

Hal stood with quivering lips. 

“He was very kind'to me. He has giveri'me some- 
thing‘to remember him by. But'I did’ not need it. 
I told him I should not forget him.” 

“He has left you, I suppose, what may be a trifle 
out of so | an estate, but any suth ‘will 'be'like a 
little! fortune to us,” added Mrs: Halstead; wrapping 
her faded shawl around her with trembling Hands. 

The lawyer rubbed his’ hands} #léticttig around the 
neat but barely furnished, dingily paperéd' apart- 
ment. 

“Yes, madam, a trifle, hem, #triflé) Well! I should 
say it may not come amiss.” 

Then they drove to the house. Theré'weére’ but 
few waiting there in the dim; solemn-lookitg library. 
The lawyer seated Mrs. Halstead, and drew forth the 
will at once and commenced reading!’ But as’ if 
somehow aware of the solemiify neééssiry, he 
softened his voice’ and’ read’ slowly.: At last the 
measured accents ceased, There were a few moments 
of profound silence; then two or three people came 
forward where the mother and son were sitting the 
lawyer leading the way: 

“ Well, my boy, I congratulate you.” 

The boy’ 8 face was alternately white'and red! 

“TJ do not think I comprehend ‘the whole- I am so 
startled, I don’t knidw.” 

He could not go on. Despite his best efforts his 
voice gave way!’ He sat down again ‘choking back 
his sobs.» His'mother‘hadlong’ before been ‘weeping 
her quiet tears of unutterable thankfulness: 

“here are few) boys who come into suth'a for- 
tune who do thoroughly deserve it,” said the lawyer, 
kindly. “TI think you gavé that ‘poor old ‘man, wlio 
was’ so rich in merchatdizé, ‘but so r in resources 
for a death-bed; the greatest consolation and ¢omfort 
that: he could reeeive from any earthly hands. He 
went'to his grave in humble’ penitence and fervent 
hope; and he owed it to you. It was very little to 





shilling must go towards getting some ‘more cough 


give in return, a fortune he could not take with 
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him, and which no near relatives cam:claim. I am 
glad it,is such a boy who is to be my ward, for 
you heard, didn’t you, that I am to be your guardian 

until. you are of age, and your adviser and friend after- 
wards.” 

“T don’t think I quite understood it. The mention 
of my name for so great a sum gave me such a 
fright,” said Hal, with a faint smile. 

“He has left all his property to you ultimately. 
Perhaps I can tell it more plainly, and the law 
phrases will not then perplex you. You are to have 
an income. which will be everything you can wish 
for yonr mother’s ease and yeur education. Just 
sueh another income is to go towards defraying the 
expenses of a little girl, Evangeline Earle, whom I 
have not found yet. There is some sad history about 
her father, which gave Mr. Allen great pain to re- 
call. "He frankly avowed that he had sinned deeply 
against this Mr. Earle, driven him to despera- 
tion by a hard, tyrannical persecution. The father, 
he knew, was dead, but there was a girl some six 
years ago, and he wished her to be recompensed for 
the wrong her parentshad received. Perhaps we 
need not talk now about that clause of the-will. It 
is 80 many years before the affair can: be settled, but 
he wishes you to marry her. He'has left with you 
and your children the solemn charge to do that good 
with his fortune which his own hardness and avarice 
denied to him. He was very anxious to impress 
that idea upon you. He thought first of leaving the 
bulk of the estate to public charities, but he said that 
he was.certain that a man produced from such a 
character as you now exhibit would work treble the 
amount of good with his money that any institution 
could. .'The--will-is made in. that belief. He said 
that the influence of such a disposition as yours was 
better for the world than fifty fortunes like his. He 
praised you very warmly, my boy. I trust prosperity 
will not change you.” 

“Oh, it frightensme! I shall feel as if -he were 
all the time watching my thoughts: and my deeds: 
I am not so good as: he thought me.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“You area wenderful boy. I haven’t seen an 
exultant- look. Not half so cheery a smile as you 
had yesterday’when I bought a paper of you, when 
I knew that the morrow would change you into an 
heir.. Shan’t-you be glad te take your mother to a 
pleasant home?” 

“Ohl” He caught his breath at the: thought. 
“Mother, dear mother, youshall haye——” 

Then he checked himself. 

“ Let us go home and talk over it there. I cannot 
speak here.” 

“Very well; but in a few days you must make a 
change., There isa house belonging to the estate 
near my Own. We will fit it. up comfortably, get a 
trusty servant, and you and your mother will be 
very happy, I think, to make that your home... The 
income, as I have said-before, allows ® good many 
indulgences. I will come: and see you to-morrow 
again.” 

And:the lawyer bowed and smiled; and escorted 
them down to the carriage. 

And shortly Hal and his mother-were back again 
in the dingy, comfortless room they had. been often 
afraid of losing. There; after one look, they fell into 
cach other's arms, sobbiig; laughing, kissing, like two 
crazy children. 

A slow step at the door aroused them. A woman, 
one of the four families living in the poor old house, 
came into the room with little Nannie asleep in her 
ums. Thé bright curls were all entangled, the little 
cheeks were pale; and red circles around the silky 
brown eyelashes showed that she had gone to sleep 
in a fit of erying. 

“T thought she’d be happier to’ wake her here, 
poor little:creature,” said the woman. 

“Why, what was the matter?” said Mrs. Hal- 
stead, taking the: little: sleeper into'sher lap, while 
Ilal-bent/over his pet in affectionate pity. 

“ Hain't you heard? Mrs. O’Brien is dangerously 
ill.” 

“Mother,” said Hal, kissing the chubby cheek 
under the bright curls, “we can take Nannie now, 
That’s the beginning of his work—and it will bea 
beautiful beginning too. She shall always be your 
daughter, mother.” 

His mother bent down and kissed the little 
sleeper, and then kissed HaJ. And so the compact 
was sealed, and Nannie awoke and was comforted. 


CHAPTER IL 


Trn years from the date of Abbot Allen’s will 
Tal was walking slowly up the avenue of a charm- 
ingly situated country villa,, as handsome, and 
manly, and generous-hearted a young gentleman as 
the country could produce. 

It was his first visit to the place—Tanglewood as 
it was called—and he was going for the first time to 





see Evangeline Earle, the young lady to whom the 
will of Abbot Allen had betrothed him. 

Let me go back a little and explain. 

The will had given explicitly the name and ante- 
cedents of the girl, but no other clue to her actual 
residence. It had been a difficult task to find: her. 
Indeed, the lawyer himself failed signally.- But an 
advertisement broadly circulated discovered her. 
Dacus Earle presented himself one day with the neces- 
sary credentials to prove himself the brother of Ed- 
ward Earle, and had brought with him that brother's 
orphan child, who, ashe stated, had been adopted by 
his wife for herown. Thelittle Evangeline wasduly 
installed into her property, and since her natural 
guardian manifested his desire to take her to Paris 
to be educated, no obstacle was:thrown in his way. 

They assumed much, but managed: to get along, 
all three, upon this income from the Allen estate. 
Of course there could be no very lavish expenditure, 
but Mrs. Dacus Earle had a wonderful tact of manage- 
ment. Her one servant, who was cook, lady’s-maid, 
and housemaid, could have told a doleful story. 

Tanglewood, which they had bought and remodelled 
on returning home with Miss Evangeline, a young 
woman now, illustrated the Earle genius better than 
any description could do. The gazer marvelled how 
it had been possible to produce such a magnificent 
place with no other resources than the income in- 
tended solely for the use of one little girl. 

The Earles were wonderful people. There was 
no question about that, not even when one came to 
closer observation, and discovered that the massive- 
looking house was very poorly built, the walls thin, 
the ceilings of the cheapest material, no stucco 
whatever, but a very feeble fresco. A great deal of 
glossy paint and poor gilding, but no thorough 
finish, no solid, genuine material anywhere. 

Nevertheless, the superficial effect was quite im- 
posing when the Earles gave their first party. 
Everything was freshly coated; time had had no 
opportunity to wear through and betray the cheat. 
The grounds without were very fine, and Mr. Earle 
had made the best of them. There were the noble 
old trees rustling their great branches possibly in 
acquiescence. There was the fountain in the moon- 
light, really a charming work of art, with its elabo- 
rate grouping of Triton and Naiad spouting their 
fantastic showers of spray, and its Cupid, upholding 
the’basket of flowers that were always wet with 
spray. 

The fountain wasthe chefd euvre of the Karle genius. 
The master of Tanglewood prided himself upon it as 
the brightest emanation of -his prolific mind. He 
chuckled ever every chance expression of admiration, 
and.soliloquized, exultantly : 

“They all admire it. They none.of them believe 
that it cost me less than five hundred pounds... Who 
would think it anything but marble? I said I 
brought it from Italy, and so I did.; I shall get anew 
coat of that glossy white before the plaster begins 
to show. If I can only keep boys from. throwing 
pebbles at it my secret is safe, for the basin is too 
wide for anyone to reach and examine it. There 
is' not another fountain like it for miles around; 
Tanglewood alone can boast of such & fountain.” 

And so Mr. Earle prided himself upon his* Greek 
partico, and his plaster’ statuary, and Mrs. Earle 
was equally contented with her cotton velvets and 
false diamonds, her imitation lace curtains and flimsy 
brocatelle. But, as I have said. before, they were all 
new, and the gloss was none of if yet worn away. 

Hal Halstead pauses as the-view breaks upon him. 

The massive gateway, the graceful trees, the lordly 
mansion, the statue-grouped fountain. 

What a stately picture they make. 

“ These people were certainly rich before, or have 
received some other legacy,’ mentally ejaculated Hal. 

What a pity Dacus Earle could not: have heard it, 
and enjoyed another congratulatory self-delusion: 

“T sent'them word that.I was coming. I hope 
nothing happened to the messenger. But I see no 
signs of anyone stirring,” continued he, musingly. 
“T wonder, I do so wonder what Evangeline Earle 
is like.” 

But: he walked up boldly and passed under the 
pillared vestibule. The servant was evidently in 
readiness to receive him. The brightly varnished 
door swung open the moment his hand touched the 
bell, and with all due solemnity he was ushered 
through the long hall, which presented such a definite 
although at the time scarcely recognizable impression 
of extreme newness. . 

The servant pushed open a door, and Hal entered 
a long room, very rich and grand looking .at the 
first glance. A tall géntleman, dressed elegantly, 
and. a portly lady, in black satin, with earrings, and 
brooch of imitation diamonds, advanced to meet 
him. 

“‘ My dear Mr. Halstead, I welcome you to Tangle- 
wood,” said the gentleman with a flourish of the white 
hand, on which shone a signet ring of such size 





that, had it been pure gold and genuine diamonds, 
might have cost a snug little fortune of itself. 

Hal Halstead bowed with a sense of the importance 
of the occasion, and ventured a slight remark con- 
cerning his pleasure at making the acquaintance of 
the proprietor of Tanglewood. 

‘Don’t speak of it, my dear sir, don’t mention it. 
True greatnessis never puffed up, but always benig- 
nant and condescending. ‘This, my dear Mr. Halstead, 
is Mrs. Seraphina Earle.” 

“A pompous old fellow!” inwardly thought Hal 
while he turned with a gracious bow towards the lady. 
Mrs. Seraphina’s hazel eyes drooped languidly. 
She crossed her fat little bejewelled hands across 
the imitation lace of her bertha, gave a graceful little 
courtesy, and lisped, in a soft, languid voice: 

“T am 80 happy to meet you, so happy. Dear Mr. 
Halstead, I know we shall all adore yon, you will 
be such a bright star in our cirele! Ah! it is so de- 
lightful !”” 

He glanced apprehensively around the room. He 
had seen Mr. Earle the pompous, and Mrs. Earle the 
sentimental, what would he find in Miss Evangeline 
Earle? That was a question to come home rather 
more closely. It was something of a relief to dis- 
cover a little postponement of the answer. 

“Ah, you are looking for our dear Evangeline. 
Sweet unconscious child! We allowed her to follow 
her own innocent desires. You shall see her pre- 
sently,” lisped Mrs. Earle. 

“Seraphina, my love, considering that it is Mr. 
Halstead, I think you might be gracious enough to 
take him yourself to Miss Evangeline. No doubt 
Mr. Halstead will appreciate it. He will see that it 
is more honour conferred to be conducted into the 
presence of his betrothed by Mrs. Earle herself than 
to be escorted by an humble menial.” 

As he spoke Mr. Dacus Earle ‘drew up. his 
tall figure to its stateliest height and looked down 
upon the young man with the benignant, patronizing 
condescension of an emperor. 

Hal bit his lip to conceal his amusement, although 
vexation was getting uppermost in his mind. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Seraphina. “I will go 
with him. He shall see.the darling in her uncon- 
scious grace. I know very well where to find her. 
Come, impatient’ lover, come and look upon your 
lovely mistress.” 

She laid her plump fingers, with all their rainbow 
sparkle of pseudo-gems, on Hal’s arm, and pointed 
towards the door, her fat little face looking so absurd 
with a sentimental attempt at playfulness that biting 
his lips would not serve Hal in the least, and-he was 
obliged to cough vigorously. 

But’ he’ followed her in silence, while Mrs. 
Seraphina: tripped as lightly as so stout a body 
could across the hall, and through a back door 
into a sort of shaded court-yard, with tesselated 
pavement, made not of marble or stone, but-of wood, 
covered with a sort of cement, which Mr. Earle pro- 
nounced to have quite the effect of marble. Putting 
her finger to her lip, Mrs. Seraphina stole on, and 
presently made a pause, and turning to him with a 
little sigh of triumph, pointed out to him a very 
charming tableau. 

For there, reclining carelessly on a gay shawl 
thrown'down upon the pavement, with the fine back- 
ground of the noble old trees, the stately pillared 
vestibule, and the really exceedingly graceful as 
well as elaborate fountain, was a slender girlish 
figure, clothed in simple white muslin with a bow ‘of 
pink ribbon at the neck, and a blossom or two’ in 
the shiny black curls of hair. Such a relief it was to 
the gloss and glitter of Mrs. Seraphina, that cool, 
simple white dress, that quiet, unpretending figure. 

Almost unconsciously Hal Halstead drew a long 
breath of relief. 

A garland of neglected flowers was lying beside 
lier, but her eyes were -bent) downward. She was 
entirely absorbed by the book lying open beside her. 

(To be continued.) 


Tuer Won’t Trovste You Lone.—Children 
grow up—nothing on earth grows so fast as children. 
It was but yesterday, and that lad was playing with 
tops, ® buoyant boy. He isa man, and gone now! 
There is no more childhood for him or for us. Life 
has claimed him. Whena beginning is made it’s like 
aravelling stocking, stitch by stitch gives way, tillall 
are gone. The house has nota child init. There 
is no more noise in the hall—boys rushing in pell- 
mell; it is very orderly now. There are no more 
skates or sleds, bats, balls, or strings, left scattered 
about. Things are’ neat enough now. Thete is no 
delay of breakfast for sleepy folks ; there is no longer 
any task, before you lie down, of looking) after any- 
body, and tucking up the bedclothes. There are no 
disputes to settle, nobody to get off to school, no 
complaint, no importunities for impossible things, no 
rips to mend, no fingers to tie up, no faces to be 
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washed, or collars to be arranged. There was never 
such peace in the house! It would sound like music 
to have some feet to clatter down the front stairs ! 
Ob, for some children’s noise! What used to ail 
us, that we were hushing their loud langh, checking 
their noisy frolic, and reproving their slamming and 
banging the door? We wish our neighbours would 
only lend us an urchin or two to make a little noise 
in these premises. A home without children! It is 
like a lantern and no candle; a garden and no 
flower; @ vine and no grapes; a brook and no water 
gurgling and rushing inits channel. We want to be 
tired, to be vexed, to be run over, to hear children 
at work with all its varieties. During the secular 
days this is enough marked. But itis Sunday that 
puts our homes to the proof. That. is the Christian 
family day. The intervals of public worship are long 
spaces of peace. The family seems made up on that 
day. The children are at home. You can lay your 
hands on their heads. They seem to recognize the 
greater and lesser love—to God and to friends. The 
house is peaceful, but not still. There is a low and 
melodious trill of children in it. But Sunday comes 
too still now. There is asilence that aches in the 
ear. There is too much room at the table, too much 
at the hearth. The bedrooms are a world too orderly. 
There is too much leisure and too little care. Alas! 
what mean these things? Is somebody growing old ? 
Are these signs and tokens? Is life waning ? 





STRATAGEM. 





‘“* He’s a dear, darling, clumsy old book-worm,” said 
Clara Lennox, cutting the dead leaves off her pet 
geranium with a pair of tiny scissors; “ but as for 
marrying Charlie Penn, why I should as soon think 
of marrying the big book-case, or the piano, or any 
other solid, substantial piece of furniture!” 

“ Then why do you encourage him, and flirt with 
him, and receive attentions from him?” said Sybil 
Waite, indignantly. 

“Why? Oh, because 

Sybil replied : 

“ Clara, you're a coquette, and I think you deserve 
to live and die an old maid, if you trifle with the 
feelings of such a noble young man as Charlie Penn.” 

But Clara made no answer, and went on with her 
scissors, singing some merry air to herself, while the 
warm sunshine, falling full on her blue eyes, turned 
them into rills of liquid light. 

Yes, Clara Lennox was very pretty, and she knew 
it; and so, alas, did Charlie Penn. 

How the saucy little beauty tormented the faithful, 
true-hvarted fellow. Sometimes she rained sweet 
words and sweeter smiles upon him—sometimes she 
would hardly notice hin—and sometimes again, her 
cold, ceremonious dignity would chill him to the very 
heart. And through it all he hoped and trusted on, 
as men will do! 

“Tt’s too bad, Charlie,” said Sybil, who was 
Charlie’s cousin, and faithful ally; “if I were you I 
wouldn’t bear it a minute longer !” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Peun, sorrowfully ; “ but suppose 
you couldn’t help yourself? Imagine that all your 
happiness depended on a girl’s fancy—as—as mine 
9” 





does 

“ Are you really as far gone as that, Charlic?” said 
Sybil, pityingly. 

“T'm afraid Iam!” said honest Charlie. “ Sybil, 
dear! if I only kuew whether or not she cared for 
mo |” 

“T'll ascertain that, Charles!” said Sybil, nodding 
her head significantly. 

“ How ?” 

“Ha! What an absurd question to ask! How 
can J tell how? Only—I’ll dv it! Promise me one 
thing, Charlie. Don’t see Clara until I give you 
permission.” 

“TI promise,” said Charlie, looking very much 
puzzled, and a little amused. ‘“ How long is it likely 
to be ?” 

“Well,” said Sybil, thoughtfully, “ not very long.” 

And she tripped away, full of sly little plots, plans, 
and machinations. 

Clara was busy making some attractive kind of 
head-dress out of pink ribbons and artificial piuk buds 
one bright June evening, a little subsequently, when 
Miss Sybil Waite was announced. 

‘ Clara,” said Miss Waite, mysteriously, “I’ve some 
news for you !” 


“News? What is it?” said Clura, rather ab- 


stfactedly, putting her head on one side to con- 
template the effect of her work. 

“ Our Charlie is going to be marricd !” 

Clara looked up suddenly. 

“What! Charlie Penn?” 





“ Why, to be sure—whom else could I mean ?” 

“ Married!” 

The rosy glow was coming and going unconsciously 
on Clara’s cheek. She laid down her work. 

“Married? And to whom?” 

“ Oh, that’s a secret—Charlie must tel] you that 
himself! Are you not glad, Clara?” 

“ Y—yes, very glad!” 

But Clara Lennox spoke slowly, and her under lip 
quivered a little. She did not look so very much re- 
joiced, after all! Sybil watched her fair face with a 
keen, observant glance. 

“ You see,” said Sybil, “I thought you would like 
to know, because you and Charlie were such old 
friends !” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Clara ; and the pink ribbons 
slipped unheeded to the floor, while Clara leaned her 
check on her hand and looked dreamily at the far- 
away sunset. 

Sybil arose to go, and Clara started from her reverie. 
But Miss Waite was satisfied with the result of her 
inquiries, and no persuasion could induce her toremain 
longer. 

Clara went back to her seat in the sunset loveliness 
to think, and—to cry! For Clara Lennox was very 
low-spirited, and wished to find out the secret of her 
own passionate, impulsive little heart. 

“ Clara !” 

Miss Lennox dashed the drops away from her 
cheek with a quick motion—she had not heard the 
familiar footstep on the threshold. 

“ Mr. Penn !” 

She did not say “ Charlie,” as she had been wont 
to do. 

“You have been crying, Clara; may I ask you 
why ?” 

“T don’t know why,” said Clara, telling a deliberate 
falsehood. ‘I suppose because | felt lonesome, and 
—and ¥ 

She paused abruptly here. 

“Clara,” said Charlie, gently, ‘‘I have something 
to say to you to-night.” 

“It’s something,” thought Clara, her heart begin- 
ning to beat hurriedly. “I wonder who she is? I 
know, I know I shall hate her!” 

“Can you guess what it is ?” 

“ Yes,” said Clara, passionately, “‘I know what it 
is. You are in love!” 

And then the tide of tears burst forth—she hid her 
face in her hands. 

“ Dear Clara, will you give me a word of hope? 
Will you promise ene day to be mine?” 

“1!” repeated Clara, looking up, with sudden agita- 
tion. “Oh, Charlie, is it me ?” 

“Whom else could it be, dearest? You have 
always been first and sweetest to my heart. Answer 
me, Clara—tell me yes.” 

And Clara’s “yes” was almost inaudible through 
her sobs; yet she was very happy too. 

“T told you I could find out,” said little Sybil, 
looking very wise, when Charlie Penn came back ex- 
ultant to tell her that Clara Lennox was to be his wife 
in August. 

Sybil’s stratagem had proved successful. 
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SCIENCE. 





A Puotomacnetic Compass.—An ingenious con- 
trivance has been recently invented by a naval en- 
ginecr, M. Corridi, for ascertaining a ship’s course 
during a voyage. On the dial of the compass, in- 
stead of the star which indicates the north, a circular 
opening is made, furnished with a small lens. The 
light shining on the compass penetrates through the 
lens, and traces a black mark or line on a sheet of 
sensitive paper underneath, which is made to move 
at acertain speed by means of clockwork. ‘The 
sensitized paper turns with the ship, and, as the 
needle remains perfectly steady, every deviation or 
alteration of the course is photographed on the 
paper. 

New System or Warmine Cutrcurs AND 
Pustic Buitpincs.—Mr. Moule has introduzed a 
new system of warming public buildings. The ar- 
rangements may be thus described :—Along the en- 
tire length of the centre or side aisles of a church 
runs a wide horizontal chamber, the upper surface of 
which is on a level with and forms part of the floor 
of the building. Into this chamber passes all the 
heat and smoke from one or more furnaces so con- 
structed as to consume the least fuel with the greatest 
effect. These furnaces, with which any sort of coal 
or coke may be used, are placed entirely out of 
reach, either in vaults below the church, where such 





exist, or in a small fire-proof stoke-hole, some few 


and is valuable for articles of underclothing, &c. 








feet below the level of the floor of the building. 
The smoke is allowed, when cold, to escape from 
the chamber at the part farthest from the furnace 
into a common chimney, suitable means being pro- 
vided for regulating with ease and certainty the 
temperature of, the building. In the church itself 
there is nothing whatever to be seen of the apparatus ; 
but the upper surface of the cliamber, or, in other 
words, the floor of the building, becomes gradually 
and gently heated, and the warmth radiating there- 
from is equally diffused throughout the entire 
building. The following advantages are claimed for 
the system :—A saving of about one-half of prime 
cost in the construction of the apparatus, as com- 
pared with heating by water or steam; the cost of 
fuel consumed in securing the same amount of 
warmth is not more than one-third; the warmth is 
more equally diffused than by any other megns; 
there is no unpleasant smell or yapour connected 
with this system; there are no gratings, pipes, or 
other unsightly objects, or inconvenient ~ projections, 
to be dealt with; and the apparatus being out of 
reach as well as out of sight, cannot be tampered 
with, or become a source of danger to the occupants 
of the building ; it is not liable to get out of order, 
cannot be affected by frost, needs no costly repairs, 
and it involves absolutely no risk of setting fire to 
the building; it gives great facilities for regulating 
the amount of heat supplied, and for continuing it 
many hours without renewal of fuel; and it is also 
readily combined with any efficient system of venti- 
lation. The apparatus has been in use for somo 
time in Belgrave Chapel, Belgrave Square, and in 
St. Peter’s, Buckingham Gate. 


WHAT MAY BE HAD FROM PINE LEAVES. 

M. PannEwITz, by the physica] and chemical treat- 
ment of pine leaves, &c., obtains from them, first, a 
kind of wool, called “ forest wool,” which can be 
felted, spun, and woven like ordinary wool ; second, 
an aromatic liquid, baths of whith would be of sove- 
reign efficacy ; third, a great number of oils, ethereal 
essences, spirits, soaps, &. The matter has been 
lying dormant for some time, but the produce of the 
forest wool is now being manufactured in Paris in a 
great number of efficacious and salutary forms. 

1st. Vegetable Wadding, which retains all the proper- 
ties of the pine, It is always dry and ‘emits a most 
beneficial aroma. Schillbach, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, pronounces it to be, in cases of cold, 
bronchitis, asthma, sore-throats, hoarseness, spine 
complaint, &c., the simplest and safest remedy within 
reach of all. 

2nd. Raw Vegetable Wool.—Mattresses made with 
this wool are cheaper by half than those made with 
ordinary wool. ‘The mattresses of pine wool do not 
retain damp; its odour and the oxygen which it 
evolves destroy insects and neutralize the organic 
miasmata which cause so much illness. They 
never require either cleaning or remaking. 

3rd. Schmidt-Missler Flannel.—On account of the 
resin, the tannin, and the formic acid which it con- 
tains, it is more useful than the ordinary flannel in 
assisting the functions of respiration, absorption, and 
perspiration, It can be made rough or soft at will, 
It 
deserves to become as popular in France as it is in 
Germany. It is recommended by the faculty as an 
antidote to paralysis, apoplexy, rheumatism, gout, &c. 

4th. Ethereal Pine Oil.—Is most useful for friction 
at the commencement of paralysis or apoplexy, &c. 





Maxrry.—Jeremy Taylor says, if you are for plea- 
sure, marry ; if you prize health, marry; and even if 
money be your objeet, marry. A good wife is 
heaven's best gift to man, his angel and minister of 
graces innumerable, his gem of many virtues, his 
casket of jewels. Her voice, the sweetest music ; 
her smiles, the brightest day ; her kiss, the guardian 
of his safety, the balsam of his life; her industry, the 
surest wealth; her economy, his softest steward ; 
her lips, his softest pillow of his cares; and her 
prayers, the ablest advocates of heaven’s blessings 
on his head. 


Boys Ustne Topacco.—A strong and sensible 
writer says a good sharp thing, and a true one, too, 
for boys who use tobacco. It has utterly spoiled and 
utterly ruined thousands of boys. It tends:to sofi- 
ening and weakening the bones, and it greatly 
injures the brain, the spinal marrow, and the whole 
nervous fluid. A boy who smokes early and fre- 
quently, or in any way uses large quantities of to- 
bacco, is never known to make a man of much 
energy, and generally lacks muscular and physical, 
as well as mental power. We would particularly 
warn boys who want to be anything in the world 
to shun tobacco as a most baneful poison. It injures 
the teeth. It produces an unhealthy state of the 
throat and lungs, hurts the stomach, and blasts the 
brain and nerve. 
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|MABEL’S GREAT TRIAL. ] 


EARTHLY IDOLS. 
a Co 


How happy we were together—father and mother, 
Lily and I—how very, very happy! We hear it re- 
peated over and over again, that there is no unalloyed 
happiness on earth; but looking back upon those 
years, I cannot think of sorrow or of care. Childish 
tears are like April showers—the sunshine is brighter 
after them. 

We used to cry, sometimes passionately, Lily and 
I, but Iam sure I do not know what it was for, and 
I know that I always felt lighter-hearted and 
happier after it. I remember we used to sit down 
sometimes and sob as if our hearts would break, 
over some childish folly; and when I had cried 
until I had forgotten how I would venture to look 
at Lily, and she would be peeping at me, her blue 
eyes twinkling, and her sweet lips curved with 
smiles; then we would both laugh gleefully, and 
brighten -up again, and bound away to our play 
happier than ever. With us I knew that tears 
were only an abundance of joy which we could not 
restrain, and so it found vent. 

Our home! How beautiful it was tous. There 
were people who thought it lonely; but it was dear 
and lovely to us, all the year through, from the time 
we caught the first scent ofthe moist, bare ground, 
and heard the crows cawing over the pasture- 
land in the earliest spring-time, until the sweet 
summer and the fruitful autumn had given place to 
the sparkling ice-crystals and fairy snow-wreaths of 
happy, hale old winter. 

I will try and describe it to you as it seemed to 
me then. 

It is very much the same now ; but the spirit and 
the charm which encircled it are fled, and it will 





never be the same to me as then, and so, if I am to 
tell you about it, I must close my eyes and go back 
forty years. 

There, I can see it now, just as it looked in the 
golden sunshine ; the house, the orchards, the wide 
landscape, the woodlands, and the calm river. 
Away to the north-west the solemn hills tower to- 
wards heaven, blue as the summer sky, except at 
sunset, when their summits glow in crimson and 
amber and gold. 

The landscape is broken into gentle swells and 
ridges, and through its green surface the tranquil 
river comes winding slowly. Atthe back of the house 
is the little hill that used to seem so high, with 
its fringe of pine-trees on its top; and here, at the 
foot of the garden, is where Lily and I used to lie in 
the soft summer twilight, and watch through their 
dark foliage for the silver stars to appear in the 
peaceful sky. 

Here is the cool, dewy lane by the orchard, where 
every summer night, when the sunset glory had 
faded from the river and the distant hill-tops, we 
ran to open the gate for sweet-breathed “ Brindle” 
and “Blossom,” and “Bess,” who came lowing 
from the green pasture to be milked. The impetuous 
brook babbles by with its monotonous complaint, 
and here, where the roses cluster on either bank, it 
rushes headlong into the quiet river. 

There have been changes, of course, in all these 
years in the old place; but if it could shake off 
every vestige and mark of decay, and stand forth 
in all the olden brightness and bloom, these eyes 
and this heart of mine are so old now that I could 
not see it as I did then. 

There would be the tinge of age and sorrow 
between it and me, and the angel-beckonings, and 


There are people much older than I who seem 
young and hale in comparison; but I have lived 
more than they. My whole life’s happiness was 
comprised in those holy, happy childish years, and 
the experience and suffering of three-score years 
and ten into the years that have intervened. 

Merry, innocent childhood! which we all have 
enjoyed, how beautiful it is, and how expressive 
of the wisdom of heaven. As long as there are 
sad men and women, bent forms, sunken eyes, and 
gray hair, so long there will be glad, happy 
forms of light, mirth and beauty ; prattling tongues, 
busy fingers, and innocent eyes, from which we may 
catch glimpses of heaven. 

Oh, how beautiful our Lily was! and how I 
loved her. People used to say: ‘“ Mabel is like 
her father, and Lilian like her mother.” 

Father was dark and grave, with quiet habits, 
and mother was sunny and cheerful, with golden 
hair and heavenly eyes. Lily was the beauty, and 
I gloried in it. I loved to study her face; to mark 
every bewitching glance. If we bent over the 
brook, my eyes always met hers in the bright 
waters. I could not look at my face with hers 
beside it. Her beauty was an unfailing delight to 
me ; but she would always say: 

“T love your face the best, Mabel.” 

I was twelve and Lily ten when Mr. Gartney 
purchased the farm adjoining ours. He was very 
rich, and, wearied with trade and toil, had retired 
from business, and had purchased this place upon 
which to spend the remainder of his days. 

He was a widower and childless. The old build- 
ings were removed, and a large and elegant mansion 
took their place, into which he came in the early part 
of April. So unobtrusive, so large-hearted and be- 
nevolent was he that the neighbours, despite their 
prejudices against his large house, were drawn 
towards him from the’ very first. Dear, kind old 
man! In the shook which awaited Lily andI how 
could we have lived had it not been for his protection 
and love? 

The garden was brilliant with the profuse bloom 
of midsummer, and the heavy western sky was pro- 
phetic of a thunderstorm, as we hurried home from 
school at the close of an oppressive, sultry day to 
find our father lying upon a couch, his temples 
throbbing with pain and his face flushed with fever. 

Mother stood near him, pale and frightened, trying 
to soothe his sufferings and persuade herself and us 
that it was nothing dangerous. But in the drear 
midnight, when the storm was at its height and hoe 
had grown rapidly worse, her eyes met mine ap- 
pealingly. 

“ Mabel, darling, dare you go for Mr. Lindsay to 
summon @ physician ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

She pinned a heavy shawl carefully about me and 
kissed me with lips that were cold as clay. 

“Tis a terrible night for you te be out, my Mabel,” 
she said, “ but I dare notleavehim. Heaven will take 
care of you, my precious child—do not be afraid.” 

I hastened into the wild darkness, and I knew 
that she was praying for me. 

The storm was terrific, but the fear at my heart 
for father was so intense that I did not heed it. I 
had waked up in the still, blank midnight many a time 
with Lily’s arms about me and thought how solemn 
and fearful it would seem to be out alone. Tho 
darkness of midnight was united with thunder and 
rain, fierce lightning and warring winds now, but it 
did not equal the pain and terror in my soul. 

I tried to imagine as I stumbled on, now blinded by 
the lightning and then surrounded by darkness so 
appalling that it seemed like complete annihilation, 
that it was an awful dream and that I should wake 
up by-and-by beside Lily and find with deep thank- 
fulness that father was not ill and that I had 
not been out in that dreadful night ; and the bright 
to-morrow would come, and I should see if the little 
robins in the willow that we had watched so long 
were full-fledged and flown away. We would feed 
the dear little chickens in the wide farmyard, and I 
would ask mother to pick and arrange the bouquet I 
had promised my teacher to-day. Oh, it could not 
be that father was so ill, “I amsure he will be 
well again soon,” I said over and over to myself ; “a 
great many people have been very ill and got well 
again.” 

A terrible thought kept haunting my brain, trying 
to gain admittance, taking upon itself definite form 
and shape; but I would not harbour it. I shut my 
heart and soul absolutely against it, and cried: ‘Go 
back, go back, spectre!” <A flash of lightning re- 
vealed Mr. Lindsay’s house at last, and then left 





glimpses of a far more radiint land to tempt me from it. 


me in the thick darkness to feel my way to the door. 
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There were loud exclamations of pity and alarm 
when my errand was known. 
the horse’s feet as they led him out of the stable, 
and a moment after they sped out of hearing. Kind 
Mrs. Lindsay removed my wet shawl, kissed me, 
and drew me silently to a seat, and, awed and thrilled 
with the grandeur and sublimity of the storm, we 
waited till its lose. 

Ten days after the same kind. weman came where 
Lily and I were sitting, and drew an arm around 
each of us, and Jed us into the rgom wherg father 
was lying. Mother was sitting close beside him, 
her face pale and haggard, and a terrible. stony, 
strained lookin her eyes, which were fixed upon 
his face. He held out his hands to us. 

“Come here, my darlings! I have talked to you 
of heaven many times. _ He has called me now and 
I must go to Him.” 

He blessed and kissed Lily tenderly, and held out 
his arms to me. 

Oh, Mabel, you love mother and Lily, even as I 
love them. Do not look so, Mabel—speak,,and say 
that you love them.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Be their staff and their stay,.my strong, brave 
Mabel, and meet—me—in—heaven.” 

The lids clesed. wearily, and a look of ineffable 
peace.settled over his face, ,He was dead! 

Lily shrieked and sobbed,, and clung.to him as if 
she would bring him back with passionate caresses. 
Mother never moved her eyes, from his face, but 
sat as if she were a marble statue. I did not moan, 
or shriek, or cry; I went into the garden—his garden, 
he had tended so carefally. 

There was nothing in the face of nature of, pitiful 
sympathy or sadness. Everything was. fresh, bright, 
and beautiful, in heartless mockery of my grief.’ I 
could only repeat the awful words—“ Father is 
dead!” 

Oh, summer sunlight, how can you shine? Oh, 
flaunting lilies, turn.away from me and droop your 
heads ! Oh, robin—robin, how can yousing ? Father 
is dead! Oh, in all this weary earth should I never 
hear his voice again! How could mother and Lily 
and I live on when he was dead ? Why could we 
not die now, and be together still? 

The hours, dragged on. The neighbours came 
in sadly, silently performing their kind services. 

The distant hills were turning gray ; the dew be- 
gan to fall. “Blossom,” and “ Bess,” and “ Brindle,” 
came up the Jane, and waited patiently. 

Mr. Gartney came to me at last. He. did not 
try tosoothe me by words ; he drew. me towards him, 
and my head sank on his shoulder. Light, and me- 
mory, and sense of suffering, all left, me. . 1 wokeup 
long after, a wreck of my former self—so weak and 
emaciated that I could scarcely lift my hand or move 
my head. Mother and Lily were there ; father had 
been buried for weeks. I eould see through the 
window that the flowers were dead, and the trees 
were flaming in gold, and russet, and red. 

I looked forward, to health, oh, so wearily, so 
hopelessly. It came to me, however, with the bracing 
October air. I could not but experience a feeling 
of gratitude, or pleasure—L hardly know how to de- 
fine it—at the sight of Lily’s deep thankfulness for 
my recovery. She almost seemed to forget her awful 
affliction in her joy that I was saved. .She clung 
around me with happy tears and smiles, and awoke 
me from my sleep with kisses and caresses. I seemed 
to move about in alistless apathy, brooding over my 
own sorrow. 

I was aroused from my stupor at length by. the 
sight of mother’s hopeless grief, She did not mourn, 
or complain; her every effort was for Lily and I, 
but I saw that she grew daily more unearthly and 
spiritual. That she was slowly but surely fading 
away from us was evident to all. Agony stirred 
my soul’s lowest depths .when I first felt this ; but 
long before the end .came I had nerved myself to 
be strong and endure it for Lily’s sake. 

When -the early buds were bursting we toods 
around her, Mrs., Lindsay, Mr. Gartney, Lily, and I. 
Her face was angelic in its pure beauty. We knew 
by the rapt expression, the deep peacefulness, that 
she was “almost there.” Lily clung tome as her only 
strength and hope, and I, remembering the sacred- 
ness of my trust, prayed fervently for the strength 
which came in that solemn hour. There was no- 
thing now but to. wait with breaking hearts for the 
frail cord to sever. Towards the last her mind 
seemed to wander. 

“Look at me, 
Philip’s eyes; kiss me with his lips. 
Mabel, close by me, blessing you and Lily. 
she fell into a quiet sleep 


Mabel,” she wonld say, “with 
He is here, 
” “Then 


I beard the sound of, 





We watched her until.the minutes passed into 
hours, but she never woke again. We did not know 
when she died; death came so silently and pain- 
lessly. I could not believe that she was dead when 
Mr. Gartney bent over ‘and said, solemnly : 

“ Tt isall over now; she is with the angels.” 

I laid my cheek against hers, and found that it was 
cold. At that moment I could not be strong ; I was 
only a child and there she lay before me, cold and 
dead—my sweet mother, and my heart spoke out in 
the bitter wail : 

“Oh, mother, mother, take us with you!” 

But Lily was left me, and her sorrow it was‘my 
duty to alleviate as far.as lay in my power. Mr. 
Gartney was our rock of refuge. He managed: 
everything for the burial, and erected the beautiful 
tablets to the memory of the. dead; and then he 
begged to take us to his own home, and adopt us as 
his own, I tried to thank him—to show him how 
grateful we were for his goodness, but how impessi- 
ble it would be for me to live where L ecouldysee the 
dear home, and the dearer graves, left.deserted,-or;) 
what was more intolerable stilly. in the) hands of: 
strangers. I was afraid:he I 6 BINS RY 


of Lily otherwise than.as a child, to be protected, 
loved.end:petted, or itmever would have been. But 
I found, when it-was loo late, that he loved my 
beantiful ‘ily, and not. me. 

He led :herup toeme.one night on the moonlit 
porch, andasked if Iaweuld give her to him;.and [ 
saw beforeme a-beautiful woman, with the radiant 
halo of a strange, new sweet life about her—no 
longer-a.child. 

Iywas notssurprised then, nomamazed, only struck 
to thesheart-with a vaguewense of my own .selfish- 
ness and«suffering, andidimly~conscieus «that. Lily 


‘was far from meyawhore Ieneverseoulddraweher 
‘hefore. 


to me again, to-be asushethatiebeen:toume 

Even in the: humiliati ad Of:thatmement tho 

thought that Lily -had gone from my «protection 

and care, @nd would. mever. need ee avas 
uppermost. “They witnessed Yywemotion, sbut 

neither interpreted it exight, aad T ‘iunked- heaven 

that itsvas.so. 

I conquered my feelings at last, and grew calni. I 
‘knew how ‘true.and as, how tenderlywhe 
would love heryand how; she would be, anid I 
gave my consent, and bl both, and went 





ful, and foolish, but he understoodians: 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Mabél,” he’said. — 
shall live, here just the same as you have always: 
done ; but-you must agree to the. restefmyiplans.” 

I tried to discover the amount and extent ofur 
means, Besides the farm andits procesds,-Lwasaimi 


pi for our Damen and ed : 
that there was . snfficient.,invested ‘for all 


future wants. And-so, by all) thataneble 


charity, and loye and delicate kindnessonld.d 
we were comforted, and our new lifesbegan. 

A stout, faithful girl cameand le 
manently in the house. 
labour of the farm. A tutorgm: 
education went on. ~~ The years 
sweetly mournful. © Wate: 
ingly, as we-were, we still. feliithedin 
the unavailing yearnings of:omphanage. 

As time»passedon Lily’ssgrief. 
ful memory, rather than saypresent sorrow. De 
to fillthe void inher ifevandaabe looked-up". to»mie 
with a-sweet sense of protection and care,as @ child 
looks to a parent. “*Qherenwas only: ctwouwyears’ 
difference inyour ages,/but-estrangerswould shave 
said there-was more;,andehealwaysseented much 
younger:toane,” I,eotildy le 
loss, “and a ater Seminar ee upon me ; 
consequently I-grew -quie 
she grew light-hearted anid  opeeqahalilipac ena 
tiful. 

Six years passed en, and Lily was seventeen. 
Our tutor was dismissed, and our benefactor used to 
come and sit with us during the evenings and hear Lily 
play, commending her skill and talent, and expressing 
himself pleased and gratified that she had improved 
her privileges so well. She loved music and flowers, 
and birds, and all beautiful things ; and it was fitting 
that she should. I hod had the same advantages 
that Lily had, but I never could play. 

Lily and I were in the garden one bright morning, 
when Mr. Gartney came and leaned over the fence 
where we were gathering. bouquets. 

“ You. have heard me speak, my children,” he said, 
“of my nephew andheir, Willard Gartney. He has 
been abroad since he left eollege, but he has written 
tome that he is coming home now, and I expect him 
soon. He is orphaned, like yourselves, and has no re- 
latives in the world, excepting me. I’ shall expect 
you to be very good friends.” 

“Sea, Mr. Gartney,” said Lily, “ how busily Mabel 

engaged. Of course, she .hasn’t heard a word 
about this gentleman.” 

“How are thesé heliotropes, Mabel ?” hoe said, 
turning to me. 

” They are prospering,” I answered, “ but my won- 
derful fortune-plant, that I have watched so ear- 

hestly, is dying, despite my efforts.” 

“ Ah, that is bad, for of course you belicve the 
whim connected with it.” 

“T have heard it rehearsed so many times that I 
cannot help remembering it,” I said. 

I will not dwell long upon the summer that fol- 
lowed. How Willard Gartney came, and how, good 
and noble, and talented he was, even. beyond our 
expectations. How he sought our society, and how 
pleased Mr. Gartney seemed to see us. so happy to- 
gether. 

I will not linger over the recital of those happy 
days, and the events which followed. Suffice it 
to say, it was all my own fault. I was stupidly 


fin to»my-chamber. “None-butthe All-seeing knews 
he struggle 


that I passed:through ; but I conquered 
came out calm andystrong to bear still other 
that time wouldbring. 
- @he-wedding vfoltowed, for Willard 


purged @ speedy 
~ sat,together, sewingy one afternoon, when Wil- 


diseussing thetinture, and dilating 
ppinessxand the brilliant 


d was-absent, 
mere meen = wd = Leould-not help feeling 
: eaieamniiiienocss: ty that I 
andEifeltithat it was wrong 


or whenshe sawitheexpression 

leok eame intothesweet eyes, 
but I did not heed.it.. Eabegan as. dowsand:as ten- 
derly as I eould: 

« Lily, darling, yor le¥@'Willard -bettetithan: your 
own life?” 

“Oh, yes, Mabel.” 

“ Far better than yi me.” 

“ Oh, Mabel, don’ I love him#ifferently, 
of course, and oh, so deatlyIvbnt, Mabel,my darling, 
precious sister, 1 have leved:you longer—everysince 

Iwas born you have been»my guardian angel+-how 
ean I say that I love Bees even Willard, ‘better 
than I dovyou ?” 

“But, Lily, he will that serrex: 
been, and more. Yot love him so that‘where “he is 
your home and heart will be, and you will be blest, 
and happy, even if I am not with you.” 

“ Mabel!” she exclaimed, quickly, “what do you 
mean ?” 

“TI mean, darling, that I cannot leave this dear 

spot where you and I have. spent. so many years to- 
gether, where the ashes of our dear parents repose, 
and. ‘ 
“Mabel! Mabel!’ Oh, you do not, cannot mean 
that you love this home. better than you love your 
Lily? ‘ Oh, you surely do not mean that you.are -not 
going to live with.me?” And she clung to me, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Oh, what.couldI do? I never loved and pitied 
her as I did then, and I knew that my conduct must 
seem inexplicable, cold and cruel to her. How hard 
and dreary the way before me seemed then !° “She 
begged of me to retract what I had said, and im- 
plored of me, with the most passionate tears, to pro- 
mise that I would never leave her. Inthe midst of 
the, to me, paiiful scene I looked up and saw’ Mr. 
Gartney at the door. Thad through it all an uncer- 
‘tain, dim, instinctive impression that he knew it. all. 
He did not betray me by word or look, but when 
he had done : talking with Lily I knew’ that he 
possessed my secret. 

Willard came and added his expostulations and en- 
treaties to Lily’s, but they could nof alter my déter- 
mination. I could not say much, but ‘Mr. Gartney 
made it seem at least reasonable to them both, and 
they began at last to look upon it as a certainty and 
said 10 more about it, although I knew they were 
both pained and astonished; and when, after the 
wedding, t iy iw away, the sight of Lily’s sweet 
face—so much like our ange] mother’s—as she looked 
back to me from the carriage window. with her blue 
eyes full of tears—went to my heart and haunted me 
for months. 

I know that I was changed after Lily went away. 





blind, or I should have seen. Ihad never thought 


I should have known it by the increased tendernes* 
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and wespect with which I was treated, if in no other 
way. Mr. Gartney grew kinder, if.possible. The 
neighbours were sympathetic and respectful, but I 
was never,one to, be, pitied. and, caressed, and 
loved, as. tenderly as Lily would have been, in my 
place. 

Time passed on, which brought long, loving letters 
from Lily, telling of her husband, her home, and her 
longing for my,,presence ; but Lsaw by every letter 
that she wag,learning in his love to.miss.me less. 

At the close of a year and a half.she,came home 
to spend. the summer. In.June her»little Agnes 
was. born, named, after our sainted mother. She 
stayed until autumn, and then her husband came for 
his wife, and) child. ..She left me gladly,,almost 
eagerly, to.go home with him. L.was, lonelier than 
ever after that. The autumn, had, never seemed so 
drear before. 

I sat one night, when an awful, storm was raging 
without, musing before the fire, with Bessie knitting 
demurely, in one,comer of the, broad, hearth, and 
Hiram in the other. All at,once, above the ,roar of 
the storm, I caught, the clatter of iron hoofs ring- 
ing down, the road... IL .ushed, to.,the door, jas a 
horse, snorting with fright, stopped exhausted at the 
gate. The, figure of a man lay on the.,ground with 
his foot in the stirrup. 

“ Bring me a lantern, Hiram,” I, shricked, for a 
terrible fear shot through my heart. 

In a moment he and Bessie were at,my side. 

“Oh, Miss Howe, it’s Mr. Gartney’s, Fury,”..ex- 
claimed Hiram, as his eye fell on the.horse, and he 
sprang to disentangle the stirrup. ; 

The light of the Jantern fell full upon the face tha 
was lying there. The rain wassplashing down upon 
the kindly, upturned. brow and the closed eyes. It 
needed no second glance to tell me that.my noble 
benefactor and friend, my second, father, was_.dead. 
Another cord, snapped, another heartstring severed. 

We bore him tenderly in and the alarm soon, spread. 
The noble philanthropist, the kind neighbour, friend, 
and citizen was widely mourned. Willard and Lily 
came, with their child, the third day after his death. 
The strong man shook like a reed, and the tears fell 
like rain upon,the calm, uncorscious face of bis uncle, 
when they led him, into,the room where, he was lying. 
He had been-father, and, mother, and) friend to him. ,I 
did not reverence’ him, less at the..sight of his grief 
for this kind,,good man, 

They bore him,away and, buried him. beside. the 
the . wife of his youth. » Willard and) Lily, remained 
with me a, week. It: was then ‘that I first 
noticed that Lily looked so pale and, delicate, and a 
thought shot through my soul of .another | face 
which bore this same look, at first, when the in- 
sidious, disease had. but just commenced, but she 
laughingly assured me that she felt quite well, and 
that I was nervous. and over anxious. Heaven knows 
that I prayed it might be so, but before six months 
had passed Willard wrote to. me, saying that she 
was failing, perceptibly, and wanted me to come, im- 
mediately. 

I set out with painful forebodings, but still, hoping 
against. hope. The first sight of. his face dispelled 
even the faintest breath of hope. She understood her 
situation fully and so did her husband... Young and 
happy as she was, she gave herself up cheerfully, 
but the stern agony which settled upon his face told 
how impossible it would be for him to.be reconciled 
to this decree. .Oh, how painful to watch so, sweet.a 
life fade out.” _Lcannot.dwellupon it even now. He 
brought her: home to die andJaid her in, her last sleep 
beneath the willows, beside our parents. |Idolized 
Lily, sweet sister, we are separated, but it will not 
be for ever. 

Westood beside the grave after the burial, Willard 
andI. “I cannot stay here, Mabel,” he said. “I 
shall go abroad: for awhile ; I»shall leave: little 
Agnes with you, for I know. youwill be as true toher 
as you. were to her mother. Heaven bless you, Mabel, 
sweet sister ; you are tender as an angel and true as 
steel. I pity you so,.for you loved Lily, too, and.you 
have never forgiven .me for taking her. from ‘you. 
Why is it, Mabel, that you have always disliked me? 
Fron the very first you have always been grave.and 
stern with me.” 

I was cold and trembling, but I struggled to say, 
“Oh, Brother Willard, how you have mistaken me!” 
My manner implied more than my words meant. 

He tookmy hand and.we stood together above the 
dead. 

“T am going away, Mabel, and there is no one in 
the world now for me’ but you and little Agnes. For 
he sake of our lost treasure give mo.your full. sym- 
pathy and forgiveness.” 

“Tt is yours, my brother,” I said, calmly. 





“‘ Good-bye, » Mabel ;, heayen) bless. you. I-shall 
come back, seme, time.” 

I went, back to the old life, with one.sunbeam on 
my. pathway, the sweet, presence of, Lily’s) child. 
Every day I trembled at the growing idolatry inmy 
soul. I tried not to love her so, but I could not help 
it. LI-felt that [should not have-her long, for she was 
delicate and. fragile, with. heaven foreshadowed in 
her eyes, but, oh, so winsome, so sweet, so precious. 
I, devoted my»whole time to cher. I spent hours of 
the sweet summer days in;the.meadows and river- 
paths. with her, searching for.the loveliest, flowers to 
twine in her bright-hair.. I ¢arvied her in. my arms 
up the rugged hill-sides, insearcl of the most luscious 
berries. I lifted her up to.the grand. piano, and let 
her thump the keys:to her heart’s content ; andthen 
in the long twilights.I pressed her against.my heart, 
and rehearsed, to her wonder and delight, the pretty 
stories that mother used. to. tell, Lily,and I. The 
neighbours all told me that I should spoil, her,. but 
she only grew more, and, more, gentle and affec- 
tionate. 

Willard had sold his uncle’s estate, and a family of 
strangers,came and occupied. through the summer 
the house which had so many sacred, associations for 
me, Arnmore was their, name. The mother was a 
haughty, dignified woman, and, Belle and. Louis, her 
daughter and.son. There were wonderful. stories 
told of their wealth and splendour, but:the occasional 
glimpses I caught of Belle Arnmore, as-she glided 
through the gardenand grounds, convinced me that 
she was simply tastefully elegant. Her beauty was 
of the same type as my lost Lily’s azure eyes and 
golden hair. I loved to see, her flitting about among 
the flowers, in her fresh morning dresses, or galloping 
down. the broad, pleasant. road upon the pony, when 
the weather was fine. 

We came across the, brother and sister. one day 
quite unexpectedly in one of our woodland rambles. 
They made themselves known, and censured me un- 
ceremoniously for taking, so: little notice, of them, 
and begged me to call. Dhey seemed struck with 
Aggie’s beauty, and petted and, caressed -her, in a 
manner that won her heart. They had noticed us 
often in the, garden, they said,.and.had longed to be- 
come better acquainted. 

After this Belle used often to come and sit with 
Aggie and me in the arbour and garden, or.take long 
walks in the fields and woods, and sometimes her 
brother came with her. A sweet, enduring friend- 
ship sprang up between me, and this beautiful girl, 
which, though quiet and undemonstrative,;.was none 
the less fervent. 

They went back to London and shut up the house 
for the winter, but in the spring they camo again. 
The second summer only Belle and her mother came 
back. Louis was travelling. Belle was with me 
more than ever that season, and when, she left us 
again the winter lay gloomily before me, in drear 
contrast to the bright summer days we had spent to- 
gether. 

It was then my sweet bud withered, my darling 
Aggie, and it was not in the golden summer weather 
that we laid her beneath the willows, but upon a 
wild, winter’s day that they hollowed her little grave, 
and heaped the pitiless snow upon her breast. The 
bitter night, arose, and the cruel stars shone out, 
but I, lingered near her. How could I leave my 
tender nestling out under the winter sky alone? I 
stood beneath the selemn splendour of the stars, till 
I felt colder than the winter snow ; allthe saddening 
memories of my stormy life.swept over me, but I 
could not weep. 

A step on the crisp snow startled me, and I turned 
to, meet Louis Arnmore, face to face. He canght my 
hand passionately. 

“I have .come back to you, Mabel, because I 
cannot live away from you.longer. I love you. 
Your presence has haunted me every moment since 
I left. you,. and I. came here to-night to know my 
fate.” ¥ 

“Mr. Arnmore——” I began. 

“ Silence !” he exclaimed, vehemently. 
me this. Doyou love me?” 

“No.” 

“ And never can?” 

“ Never.” 

His face grew livid. He ponred out a. torrent of 
invectives upon me, accusing me of deceiving him, of 
leading him to believe that Iloved him. Then fol- 
lowed passionate pleading, wild, unreasonable, chi- 
merical protestations on his part, and unswerving 
calmness on mine.’ I strove.to allay his excitement, 
and pleaded my recent grief, the death of sweet Aggie, 
in the vain hope that the memory of her would move 
him, but every word I uttered added to his madness, 
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““You love Willard Gartney,” he said, at length. 
* You are. waiting for him, and he will come to you. 
Yon-are a cold, heartless woman. You have lured 
me on, and watched and waited for ‘this day.” 

Heaven knows it was false; but he left me in 
anger, and-when- another summer came, and Belle 
and her mother came back, he had gone abroad 
again. 

I had broken the news of his. darling’s death to 
Willard as tenderly as I conld, but I saw. by his 
letters that a vague discomfort had come over him, 
and I knew that his heart-was yearning for his native 
land and the graves of his loyed ones. In Septem- 
ber I opened-one of his letters, and towards the last 
I read the following: 

“T thought, Mabel, untillately, that with you be- 
side me—and our mutual sorrow a,connecting link be- 
tween us—we might have been-happy. Forgive me, 
Mabel, for writing this, it can dono harm now thai 
I know that I have; mistaken you,again. . Receive 
my earnest wishes for your happiness, and may 
you, be very, happy as Louis Arnmore’s wife.” 

I read it over and over again before I saw it, all 
clearly, and then, I knew how it happened ; but,.oh, I 
could wait with a grand, happy patience. He would 
be home. inthe, autumn, and then he would know all. 

November came, and with it afearful tale of sterm 
and shipwreck, and the loss of three hundred lives in 
the crue] sea. 

Mr. Lindsay came up to the gate where I was 
standing, and handed me the paper containing the 
list of the lost. After I had read it the sky and earth 
grew dark. I donot know how long I stood :there, 
but when I turned to go in day had changed into 
night. The sky was heavy. with dreary, ominous 
clouds. The south wind, blew and. rustled the 
dead leaves over Lily’s grave and swept them 
whirling. at,my, feet. I crept. into the. kitchen 
where, Hiram.and Bessy sat in their accustomed 
places, and crouched down upon a low stool in the 
warmth. of the great wood fire. 

Aiter a little while Hiram. came.and gently disen- 
gaged the: paper from)my,,hands, and they knew 
they soothed me by their kind-hearted, practical way. 
They-have united their fortunes ,long ago, but they 
live with me still. 

There was.a clause in Mr. Gartney’s. will which 
ran thus: 

“To my adopted and much-loved daughter, Mabe? 
Howe, I give and bequeath the sum of ten.thousand 
pounds.” 

So Lam above want and able to do much,good. I 
have.never been the strong, self-reliant Mabel since 
that night. My eyes are faded and my hair is sil- 
vered now, but when I catch the reflection of my. face 
I.see a look in the faded eyes which the old, Mabe} 
never wore—a look of peace and perfect .trust in 
heaven. Ihaveno earthly idolgnow,;, my treasures are 
stored in heaven, and I am looking towards.suaset, 
with a. beautiful hope in my heart that grows 
stronger as the days go by. A, B 


—————— EE 


Tue first direct importation of California wheat has 
been brought by the ship Alice Ritson, and consists 
of 8,500 quarters. The wheat is of five different 
qualities, the best being the finest sample brought 
to this country, and has been sold for 72s. per 
quarter. 

A Maeniricent Prizze.—Here is a fine prize for 
some historian of the twentieth century.. A Russian 
general of artillery has recently died, after having de- 
posited in the Bank of St. Petersburg a sum of 8,000¢, 
to remain at interest until the year 1925, the annive.’- 
sary of the death of the Emperor Alexander I., and 
then to be given to the author of the best history of 
that sovereign. The sum will then amount to 
884,0007. 

EXTRAORDINARY PRICE FOR AN ENGRAVING.— 
At the sale of the effects of the late Sir Charles 
Price the well-known Rembrandt etching, “Christ 
healing the Sick,” commonly called “the hundred- 
guilder piece” (from its original price), was knocked 
down to Mr. Palmer, of Portland Place, Lendon, ‘for 
the astonishing sum of 1,180/, the last previous 
bidder being Mr. Clement, the well-known dealer, of 
Paris. As may be supposed; this:etching is of the . 
first and finest state, with a good margin—only eight 
being known, and of these:five are, in: public gollec- 
tions. 

SincuLAR » PepestR1AN  ConrTest.—A . eurious 
wager has been decided between the French and 
English residing at St. Pierre, near Calais, for a 
stake of 400f.°°The question was who wonld go in 
the shortest time from Calais to Boulogne on foot, 
without running or trotting. ‘Lhe disputantsleft the 
Calais cemetery at 1.14 im the afternoon, and reached 
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Ma Gampagne, the Frenchman in five hours five 
minutes, and the Bnglishman in five hours and thirty 
minutes, so that the latter lost by twenty-five 
minutes. The Frenchman is a cattle driver, named 
@harles Galant, and the Englishman is Mr. Raubot, a 
steward of one of the boats running between Calais 
and London. Bach of the competitors received 100f. 
They‘were both very much exhausted on arriving at 
Boulogne. This may be imagined on considering 
the distance. The diligence takes four hours and a 
half to peform it, and often more. 








OLIVER DARVEL. 
ee 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 


“You have then irrevocably made ap your mind 
to this dangerous experiment ?” 

“Yes. I thought you understood that. If Ger- 
trude proves a loving and faithful helpmate to me in 
my new position, as I think she will, for she was 
once ambitious, I will throw aside all thoughts of 
the new charmer, who, I confess, has rather fasci- 
nated me. If she shows that she will not do this 
she but precipitates her own fate; and it will 
be no fault of mine if she be again turned over to 
your tender mercies. The beautiful Ceuntess of 
Indenstein is quite ready to console me for whatever 
may happen to my wife, so I shall be no loser at all 
events.” 

At this hideous avowal the baron laughed his 
soft laugh, and he presently said: 

“T understand now, nephew; and I think after all 
that has passed between us that it is an absurd waste 
of time for you to attempt to play a double game with 
me. I now know that your future course is de- 
termined upon, and you only seek a fair pretext for 
getting rid of a woman who has become an incubus 
to you. You profess to love Gertrude passionately, 
yet you wish to raise another woman to the place 
she new occupies. I shall do nothing to thwart your 
schemes , for the Lady of Indenstein will bea grand 
match even for the future Elector of Lichtenfels, for 
her wealth is greater than that you won by your 
union with the heiress of Guilderstein. “pward 
and onward is your motto, and I promise to aid you, 
‘as far as lies in my power, to soar to the pinnacle of 
prosperity.” 

“Thanks ; everything is in your power,” said the 
prince, significantly. ‘I will throw asidemy mask, 
since it is so clumsily worn before so astute an ob- 
server as you are, and tell you the plain truth. Ger- 
trude’s kinsman, the Count of Guilderstein, has been 
sent on some mission to Lichtenfels, and he con- 
stantly importunes me to bring his cousin thither. 
He marvels that she is contented to vegetate in this 
place, and declares that she must be greatly changed 
from what she once was. 

“ I dare not remove herto Lichtenfels without hav- 
ing some reaction in her mind produced, for Guilder- 
stein is too keen a man not to suspect some foul play 
towards her if he see her in her present state. 
Neither is it my wish to have her immediately re- 
moved from my path, for the count is unmarried ; he 
is suffering from a disease that must soon destroy 
him, and he has intimated te me his intention to 
leave the princess the greater portion of his wealth 
provided she survives him. Thus you see how 
important it is to me to pursue the course I have 
marked out.” 

After a few moments’ reflection the baron shook 
his head, and said: 

“T adhere to my opinion that it is a dangerous 
experiment. All the fortune of her kinsman ten 
times told would not suffice to repay you for the 
mischief the princess might do in the first interval of 
lucid intellect.” 

“T will risk it,” was the reckless reply. “I have 
had so many proofs of Gertrude’s devotion that I do 
not believe anything can change her feelings towards 
me.” 

“ Well, since you are resolved, I will do what is 
necessary ; but I féar that like many other men you 
are blindly rushing on to destruction in the hope of 
grasping more than you really need.” 

At that moment a tap upon the door was heard, 
and it unclosed to admit the princess, in an elegant 
and most becoming evening toilet. 

Her complexion glowed with the clear rose tint 
produced by the artificial stimulant from which she 
was never permitted to be free; but in the eyes that 
formerly beamed so brightly there was an expression 
of gentle languor once entirely unknownto them. A 
smile of tender softness played upon her ruby lips 
as she advanced, with indolent grace, towards her 
husband, and laid her hand upon his arm. 





“Oh, Ernest, love, I grudge every moment given 
to others while you are here. You have beenaway 
so long—so long, and I wearied for your presence 
so much that I was miserable. Our good uncle here 
can tell you how I pined in your absence, and re- 
fused to be comforted.” 

The prince passed his arm caressingly around her 
form, and looking tenderly into her eyes, unshrink- 
ingly said : 

“T would not have it otherwise, my beautiful dar- 
ling, for I too missed you amid the pleasures that 
surrounded me while I wasaway. I can no longer 
bear to be separated from my Gertrude, and I in- 
tend to take you with me to Lichtenfels. What do 
you say to that, ma belle?” 

“To Lichtenfels? Yes—now I remember. Once I 
did think that to reign there over a little court of my 
own would be grand; but—but, somehow, all that 
foolish ambition is dead within me, and it seems like a 
far-off dream that I ever pined for such state. Dear 
Ernest, if you could only stay here with me I should 
be far happier than in Lichtenfels ; but that is impos- 
sible, I suppose ?” 

She sighed heavily, and raised her hand to her 
breast as if a weight oppressed it. This was a 
habit she had fallen into of late years, and, harsh as 
the baron was, he never heard one of those long, 
gasping respirations that he did not shiver and 
change colour. 

“ Yes—impossible,” was the emphatic reply of the 
prince to bis wife’s last words. “ You can go wi 
me, but I cannot remain here when duty calls me 
elsewhere.” 

“Oh, well, with you and my children I can be 
contented anywhere,” was the submissive reply. 

The prince bit his lip, and after a moment said: 

“Will not my society suffice for your happiness, 
at least for a season, Gertrude? I would prefer to 
have the lads here under my uncle’s care, and I am 
sure so true a wife and mother as you are will con- 
sent to what will be for their welfare.” 

With a wild cry, as piteous as the wail of a 
suffering child, she looked up at him and pleaded: 

“ @h, Ernest, if you are my soul these little ones 
are my life. Don’t—don’t speak of removing me 
from them. I cannot bear it, indeed I cannot.” 

“Then we won’t speak of it just now,” said the 
prince, soothingly. “You shall decide yourself as 
to whether you will accompany me to Lichtenfels, or 
remain here with the boys. A few weeks hence, 
when we talk the matter over again you may see it 
in a different light.” 

“ No—no—I shall never be willing to be separated 
from my darlings. See—herethey come now. Carl 
is helping his brother over the terrace. Itis strange 
that he is so much more active and thoughtful than 
Albert. I can’t account for it, but then my head 
isn’t good for much. I used to think—I am sure I 
did ; but since that long illuaess the power to do so 
seems to have left my brain. Is not my dress 
beautiful, Ernest? It came from Vienna only this 
morning.” 

“ And very becoming it is to you, my beautiful. 
Your modiste has exquisite taste.” 

“T am so glad you like it, for I only care for 
your admiration. But the boys have new velvet 
suits, too, embroidered with gold, and they are 
coming here to show them to you. I left Katrina 
dressing them, and she has done it well. Come 
to my heart, Albert ; and you, Carl, go to your papa. 
This is my eldest born, and my best and sweetest 
darling. He never does anything to vex or annoy 
his mother ; do you, love?” 

By this time the children had entered the room 
through a door that opened on to the terrace, and 
Albert obeyed his mother by nestling fondly to her 
breast, but Carl stood with pouting lips and defiant 
eyes as he sturdily said: 

“I won't goto patill you kiss me first. You 
always pet Alby, and turn me off to somebody else. 
Qh, you’re such a pretty mamma to-day that I want 
my kisses too.” 

“ Ma may kiss you first, Carl; I don’t care,” said 
Albert, in a languid tone. ‘ You know I'd give you 
everything I have if you wanted it.” 

When this permission was uttered the younger 
child sprang to his mother’s arms, and tenderly en- 
folding both lads in her embrace, the princess looked 
down upon them and said: 

“T love you both dearly, and my kisses shall be 
equally shared between you; but Albert is first, 
little Carl; he isto be your liege lord, as well as 
your brother ; you must understand that, and learn 
to pay him due respect while you are yet children.” 

“]T know—I know. Katrina says that Alby will 
be prince, but I shall beruler. What does she mean, 





mamma? Am I to take care of my brother when he 
is big, as I do now?” 

An expression of intense anger and alarm came 
over the mother’s face, and she cried out : 

“How dare Kate talk to you in that manner? 
You will be lord of Guilderstein, but Albert will be 
Prince of Berchtols, and Elector of Lichtenfels ; and 
as you grow older you will see that there is a vast 
difference in your position and his. You will be a 
great nobleman, but he will be something more. 
Oh! if my ambitious dreams for myself have died 
out they have found new life in my aspirations for 
the precious child first given to my maternal 
arms.’ 

She kissed the smooth brow of Albert with such 
passionate fondness that jealous little Carl drew 
himself from her side, and clenching his hands, pas- 
sionately said : 

“You love my brother best—you always loved 
him best! but I won't care—no, I won't. I'll be pa’s 
boy, for Katrina says he can make me as great a man 
as you say Alby is going to be.” 

The lad rushed into his father’s extended arms, 
and a significant look was exchanged between the 
uncle and nephew, the meaning of which the princess 
seemed to comprehend, for she tremulously said to 
her husband : 

“ You won’t encourage the child in such fancies ? 
He must not be taught to envy his brother's birth- 
right. It is wrong in his nurse to put such thoughts 
into his head, and I shall severely reprove her for it.” 

“Nonsense, Gertrude; don’t scold Katrina for 
talking idly to Carl. It really amuses me to hear 
this little diplomat talk. Iti is wonderful to me where 
he gets all his sharp sayings from.” 

“ From the baron, of ‘peaaie,” said the mother, re- 
sentfully. “He is never weary of teaching Carl 
clever sayings, but he never takes any pains with 
your heir; though it is more important to train him 
into fill his future position than to put impertinent 
speeches in his brother’s mouth.” 

To this reproach the baron lazily replied : 

“T totally disagree with you in that opinion, 
princess. The fate of Albert is already settled, and 
fortune has done so much for him that there is smaH 
need of his doing anything for himself. But with a 
younger son it is different, and I naturally feel sym- 
pathy for one born in the same rank that was awarded 
me. Besides, Carl amuses me; he has in him the 
capabilities of as shrewd a man as is to be found in 
Germany, and I mean to train him for the high sta- 
tion he will be sure to obtain hereafter. He has the 
spirit of a ruler, and I believe when nature makes 
such a man as he will be a realm is always pro- 
vided for him to rule over.” 

The princess earnestly regarded him, but her brain, 
incapable of sustaining any longer tension, suddenly 
became confused, and raising her hand to her head, 
she muttered : 

“Tt is always so. When I wish to see things 
clearly something comes and clouds my mind. There 
is something that haunts me always—but I can't re- 
call it ; my memory is so treacherous. Ernest, love, 
give me your arm, I feel ill; I must go tomy room 
a little while.” 

Her husband put down the child, and passing his 
arm around her form, half bore her from the apart- 
ment. 

It was always thus with her. She could speak 
sensibly enough on any subject for a brief season, 
but the instant the strain became too great her mind 
seemed to fail her, and she either retired to the seclu- 
sion of her own room, or uttered the most insipid in- 
anities to those around her. She retained sense 
enough, however, to know that this was the case, 
and when it was possible to do so shealways escaped 
to solitude till repose had restored to hersuch mental 
equilibrium as-she could now command. 

By the time the princess gained her own apart- 
ment her cause of complaint against Katrina had en- 
tirely escaped her mind, and when her attendant 
came forward to receive her, understanding very 
well what was the matter, she sank into the large 
cushioned chair the woman wheeled forward, and 
faintly said: 

“Fan me, Katrina, and give me some cold water. 
I feel faint and weak; though I can’t understand 
why these attacks come over me so often of late.” 

Katrina shuddered as she looked on the livid face 
of her mistress, for every shade of colour had died 
out of her cheeks and lips, and all the light in her 
eyes seemed suddenly extinguished. 

The prince apprehensively asked : 

“Is the princess often thus ?” 

“ Yes, your highness ; of late very often, and I am 
becoming seriously alarmed about her.” 
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‘I must get the baron to try his skill in restoring 
her,” was his reply, and he hurriedly left the room. 

Prince Ernest soon returned with a goblet of 
red wine, in which his uncle had infused some re- 
storative drops. As Katrina received the draught 
from his hand her own trembled, and she asked, in 
a faint tone: 

“ My lord, are you sure this will restore her?” 

“ Yes—quite sure,” and he looked full in her eyes 
as he spoke. Without farther questioning, Katrina 
took the goblet, and offered its contents to the lips of 
her mistress. 

The prince looked on while she slowly swallowed 
it, and then lifting her in his arms, he placed her 
on the bed, and lingered an instant, as if uncertain 
about something he wished to say to the nurse But 
he finally left the room without speaking, and Ka- 
trina stood beside the bed, looking down upon the 
princess with an expression of compassionate regret. 
She muttered: 

“ Oh! if it were to be done overagain I would not be 
their wicked accomplice. But what could I do? If 
I had refused to become their tool they would have 
sent me away, and another, less kind to her, would 
have supplied my place. I should have been sepa- 
rated from Hugel after all he had done to win me.” 

In the years that had elapsed since we last looked 
upon Katrina she had developed into a matronly 
looking woman, with as bright eyes and ruby lips as 
in the days in which Hugel was tempted to forget his 
watch by the bribe of a kiss. 

For the last’ six years she had been his wife, and 
the youngest son of the prince had been her foster- 
child. Hence her attachment to Carl, and her fond 
aspirations for his future greatness. 

Her only infant had died when it was but a few 
weeks old, and little Carl had taken his place im her 
heart. She clearly foresaw the future destiny that 
must be awarded to the two sons by so ambitious a 
man as the Prince of Berchtols, and while she pitied 
the disappointment the hapless mother was destined 
to feel, Katrina exulted in the career that she believed 
would result to her own darling by the sacrifice 
of his brother. 


CHAPTER XLIZX 


Ir was early summer when Prince Ernest ex- 
pressed to his uncle his wishes with reference to his 
wife ; and from that time a daily diminution of the 
fatal agent employed against her was made, while 
the baron watched with sedulous care to discover 
what effect resulted by her freedom from its in- 
fluence. 

To his surprise and gratification the princess 
seemed slowly to recover the tone of her mind 
without that fiery impulsiveness of nature, of which 
he stood in such well-grounded fear, again showing 
itself. 

That summer was passed by her in a dréam of 
happiness ; for the husband to whom she continued 
to cling with fondest love remained at Berchtols the 
greater portion of the time, devoting himself to her 
as he had never done before—watching every varia- 
tion of her health or spirits with a degree of solici- 
tude which she naturally mistook for affection. 

The other powers of her mind seemed to react 
long before memory stirred up the events so mys- 
teriously hidden away in the chambers of her brain. 

The baron at length expressed a decided opinion 
that unless some severe mental shock was given to 
her, referring directly to what had occurred imme- 
diately after her marriage, she would go to her grave 
without recalling that which it was so important to 
her husband she should forget. 

So the two conspirators congratulated themselves 
on the apparent apathy ef the princess, and imagined 
themselves safe at the very moment the sleeping 
demon was slowly awakening to life in the long- 

ed nature of the injured woman. 

Very slowly and gradually did she attain any 
distinct perception ef what had passed before this 
cloud came over her mind; but past events soon 
arose before her in the quiet of her own apartment, 
and with them came the subtle instinct which always 
rules a mind beginning to warp; this warned her 
that her memories and her resentments must be con- 
cealed if she would escape being again placed un- 
der the paralyzing influence which had so long held 
her in a bondage she felt to be most humiliating and 
d 


egrading. 

Yet she almost regretted the happy dream that 
was gliding away from her, and recoiled from the 
conviction that the man, she had so loved—the 
father of her idolized childven—was, the basest. and 
bitterest adversary she could have to deal with. 


By degrees she slowly recalled the past, and by 
the new light that daily and hourly dawned on her 
mind read the blighting record. Yet with all the 
cunning taught by necessity she concealed all she 
thought and felt beneath the same gentle and smil- 
ing exterior she had so long worn. 

How her strong passions and bitter resentments 
seethed beneath the curb she put upon them was 
never permitted to appear upon the surface ; so they 
surged and boiled beneath this placid exterior with 
redoubled fury from the efforts used to hold them in 
subjection. 

The mind of the princess had slowly received the 
shock the baron had pronouneed necessary to arouse 
it into perfect action, in its gradually awakening to 
the conviction that her son was an idiot. 

Had this knowledge come to her at first it must 
have destroyed her, but it did not, for she struggled 
against the belief of Albert’s imbecility, and most 
unwillingly did it force itself upon her. With it 
arose the certainty that the boy’s defective mind was 
due to the long illness from the effects of which she 
never recovered till after his birth. 

She knew now that some fatal and subtle power 
must have held her beneath its spell during all these 
years, and sho raged beneath the humiliation to 
which she had been subjected, and vowed to give 
up even her life to accomplish such a vengeance as 
would cause her to be quoted as the Nemesis of 
modern times. 

But she must be wary; she must bide her time, 
and not betray her suspicions while she remained at 
Berchtols; for there she was entirely in the power 
of her two ruthless adversaries, and this time her 
life might become a sacrifice. 

So the days and weeks passed on, and witha 
heart divided between regrets that he had no excuse 
for ridding himself of his wife, and thankfulness that 
her nature was so radically changed, Prince Ernest 
made his preparations for a removal to Lichtenfel_, 
accompanied by his family ; for Count Guilderstein 
had written so pressingly to have the children 
brought to see him that it was finally decided that 
their mother’s prayers should prevail, and that she 
should not be separated from her darlings. 

The day before the one appointed for their depar- 
ture from the castle a courier from Lichtenfels ar- 
rived, bringing with him the news of the sudden 
decease of the old Elector, and the exultant heir set 
out to gain the inheritance to the possession of 
which so much crime had paved the way. 

For years Prince Ernest had been unable to learn 
anything of the heiress, and he felt assured that 
when once the reins of authority were in his firm 
hands they would never be torn from him at the bid- 
ding of a feeble girl, backed by such friends as the 
Lady Irene might be able to win over to her cause. 

After a rapid journey the party safely reached 
Lichtenfels, a town of ten thousaad inhabitants, who 
came in crowds to welcome the gracious prince 
who had spared no pains to render himself popular 
with the masses of the people. Vivas filled the air 
ee flowers were profusely scattered upon the road 

e passed over. The respect due to the memory of 
the late Elector was forgotten in the enthusiastic joy 
at the accession of the new one, and for a brief 
season the princess found all her bitter and resentful 
feelings merged in the reawakened ambition that 
filled her breast. 

The man beside her had wronged her grievously, 
but he could give her all that her heart had once 
panted for, and of late he really seemed to be devoted 
to her. Thus musing, the princess wavered in 
her lately formed purpose, and when he took her 
hand and drew particular attention towards her by 
crying out: ‘ My people, behold your Princess! she 
will prove a good angel to you and your children” 
—she felt as if he had almost atoned for his terrible 
wrongs against herself. 

As they drew near the palace an immense stone 
structure situated in one of the public squares, with 
linden-trees growing around it, the cries of the popu- 
lace were hushed, for there lay in state the body of 
the deceased Elector. 

The hatchment over the door and the crape in 
which the flag was veiled caused Prince Ernest to 
tremble as he looked upon them, for his greatest weak- 
ness was a terror of death, and he nervously shrank 
from every evidence of mortality. 

The state rooms usually occupied by the late 
Elector were already prepared for the reception of 
his successor, and the magnificent suite of apart- 
ments once appropriated to the Duchess of Lindorf 
were in readiness for the princess and her children. 

In the grand reception room tha corper Jay, with 
consecrate? card es turning around fh bier, and 








priests constantly praying for the soul of the de- 
parted. After a hasty visit of ceremony to this 
apartment the Elector went at once to his cabinet, 
whére the few who had shared with him the cares 
which of late years had devolved on him, were 
awaiting his appearance. 

He was gratified to find that everything had been 
conducted in the best manner to secure his interests, 
and not even @ voice was raised to question the 
reality of the Princess Irene’s fate. The programme 
of future proceedings was soon artanged, and the 
whole party sat down to a magnificent repast, which 
was conducted with such decorum as befitted the 
near vicinity of the dead. 

In the meantime, after partaking of some refresh- 
ment and arranging a becoming toilet, the Electress 
received her kinsman the Count ef Guilderstein in 
her own apartments. 

The count was a small fair man, with blue eyes 
and gray hair; he was evidently a hypochondriac 
and a sufferer from some chronic disease for which 
there was noremedy. He gazed with delight upon 
his cousin, and grasping her hand in his own, ex- 
claimed : 

“ My dear Gertrude, you are even more charming 
now than in your girlish days. The prince informed 
me that on account of your failing health it was 
necessary to keep you at Berchtols, but I can detect 
no symptom of illness in your appearance. Your 
complexion is positively dazzling.” 

This speech produced a painful revulsion of feel- 
ing in the mind of the Electress, but she smothered 
the indignant anger that swelled anew in her heart, 
and with a smile replied : 

“Till very lately Ihave suffered from a nervous 
disease, and Prince Ernest was quite right to keep 
me from the excitement into which I must inevita- 
bly plunge now that Iam here. But we will not 
talk of myself now, if you please. I must show you 
zy two precious jewels—the darlings of my heart ; 
and I wish to ask your opinion concerning one of 
them, for I am very uneasy on his account.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope; especially with the 
eldest, for he is the most important personage I as- 
sure you.” 

Her voice slightly trembled as she replied : 

“ Alas! itis for him that I am most concerned, 
and I have yearned to see you that I might open my 
heart to you on this most painful subject. But I will 
not forestall your judgment; you shall see my 
children and decide for yourself if my fears are well 
or ill grounded.” 

She rang the bell, to which an attendant in waiting 
responded ; to him she said: 

“Tell the turse to bring the young princes 
hither, their ki..sman wishes to see them.” 

The man botr_< low, and after a few moments of 
rather desultory conversation on the part of the 
lady, Albert and Carl made their appearance ; the 
former evidently just aroused from sleep, but the lat- 
ter as sprightly and active as if he had not so lately 
endured the fatigue of a long journey. 

Carl was quite as tall as his brother, and his pro- 
tecting air as he led the elder by the hand gave his 
kinsman the idea that he was theheir. Guilderstein 
held out his hand, and grasping the one the lad readily 
extended to him, he said: 

“T cannot understand you, cousin. This child 
seems to be a noble fellow, and well worthy of the 
high destiny to which he was born.” 

Tears sprang into the mother’s eyes, and she put 
Carl aside, and thrusting the somnolent Albert be- 
fore her kinsman, bitterly said : 

“Tt is always thus; everyone mistakes Carl for 
the eldest born. His father would gladly see him in 
his brother’s place, and my poor darling has no 
friend but me—no, not one—not one—unless you will 
defend him. Oh, my cousin! look at this child, 
born to such greatness, and help me to maintain his 
rights even in opposition to the wish of his own father. 
Albert is my darling—my darling—and I shall dio 
if he be defrauded of his birthright.” 

The count regarded her in extreme surprise. 
gently said : 

“Yon are becoming excited, cousin. Pray calm 
yourself, and do not speak of these things before the 
children. It is not fitting that a jealous feeling 
should be aroused between them.” 

The Electress sat down, and seemed to be making 
a great effort to control herself, but her varying com- 
plexion and trembling hands showed how powerful 
was the curb she put upon her emotions. She laid 
her hand on Albert’s head, and with dry lips muttered?: 

“Speak to the child ; try and elicit some token of 
intelligence, ané then tell me what you think of his 
condition.” 


He 
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Anxious to afford her time to recover from the 
evident emotion that convulsed her frame, the .connt 
lifted Albert to his knee, and said : 

“Well, my little man,,what have you toeay to 
your kinsman? Do you know that I am the only 
relative your mother has, and that she was reared to 
womanhood. under my guardianship? What,dhave 
you to,say.to that, my pretty little prince?” 

The child. fixed his vacant eyes on the speaker, 
and said; 

“ Let me get, down; I don't know you, and I don’t 
like you—you are ugly. Where is Carl ?” 

The younger child now took his hand aud helped 
him to the floor as he gravely said : 

“Poor Alby is afraid of strangers, cousin, but I 
am not. I knew that you are. Count. Guilderstein, 
of Guilderstein, and you, have much dand .and 
gold to give to my mamma when you die; but shé 
will never give me.any, for.she loves my brother 
best, and she means to,give him all.” 

“ Never mind if she does, Carl ; Iwill give it back 
to you,” said, Albert, grasping his brother’s. arm.and 
trying to draw himaway. ‘Come-—let us go back ; 
I am tired of staying here.” 

The count regarded the two children earnestly ; 
he scanned the vacant faceof . tho ,elder, .and, 
with a look of the deepest compassion, turned to the 
mother and said : 

“ Alas, Gertrude, is it so? . Am T.right in my con- 
jecture? Then »what else is left,to, the Elector but 
to adopt the course you just now hinted. at?” 

“He neyer shall do that!” she hissed through.her 
half-shut teeth. ‘He shall mever consummate his 
own wickedness by depriving his heir of the honours 
to which he was born. Albert may. be a prince fainéant, 
as so many of the early kings of France. were, buthe 
shall have his own, even, if another. has.to wield 
power in his name. Qh, you do not know—~you:do 
not know what depths of treachery I;have sounded 
—what hideous want of faith has been practised to- 
wards me. But I must tell you—yes,, L.must+tell 
you what will arouse every indignant feeling of your 
nature.” 

Her excitement became so great.that.the eount was 
alarmed. He spoke in a guarded tone. 

“My. dearest ,Gertrude, it, is. very imprudent to 
speak thus. before the childrer, and the :nurse:is, I 
believe, not very far off. Letus dismiss them before 
you give me the confidence you .hint at.” 

“You are right,” she morecalmly said, and raising 
her voice, she commanded the boys to run out:to 
Katrina, and go with her to their own apartment. 
Making a little bow to his. kinsman, Carl took his 
brother’s hand and led him away without looking 
towards his mother. 

Jealous as he was of her. greater .affection.for 
Albert, the child had so.long been taught. to.comsider 
her of so little importance that he often thought it 
scarcely worth while to show her the respect, due 
her. Infant as he was, this small courtier had,al- 
ready been trained in the path it was.meant that he 
should walk in, and he showed singular, facility in 
being. moulded by those he had been..taught would 
hereafter possess the power to advance. his worldly 
interests. 

The door closed on them, and the Electress opened 
one that led into a smaller room, fitted up as a boudoir. 
A satin-covered sofa was placed between two win- 
dows, opening on a well-kept shrubbery, and on this 
she motioned the count. to seat. himself, while: she 
took a place near enough to him.to.exable him to 
distinguish her lowest tone. The: door; throngh 
which they had passed was left half open, that,the 
approach of a listener through the outer room might 
be detected. 

After a painful pause the Electress spoke. 

“You now understand the. awful curse that..has 
been sent upon my husband. You saw that his,son 
is—alas! that I must say it—that, Albert is an..im- 
becile—an idiot !” 

“ Alas! yes, my poor Gertrude. But why.is.this 
affliction more of a curse to the Elector than to yon, 
his unfortunate mother ?” 

With a sudden burst of emotion she cried: 

“ Listen to me, and youshall hear a tale. of hideous 
wrong that cries aloud to heaven for; vengeance. . I 
have been drugged to the point of imbecility myself ; 
I have, for years, been, kept in a fool's, .paradise— 
yes, for .years—and only now have I been permitted 
to regain my right reason because. it wasmeecessary 
to remove me, hither. I comprehend that Ernest 


dared not bring me in: contact. with you, whoknew 
me.so well, without undoing what has been..don 

that he might hold me in the degrading bondage in 
which I haye.so long been kept. . I have been bound 
by a spell I could not break, which rendered me the 





willing slave ofthe ruthless man who made himself 
master of my destiny. The powerful agent used by 
him prostrated both mind and ;body.so long. that my 
son was:born an idiot. Then say, is not the.curse 
his alone ?. My boy shall yet beeome a. blessing to 
me, in spite of his.lack of. mental power, but. to. him 
he shall.be a living curse if he attempts,to carry out 
the design I have.already. fathomed. . Carl shall 
never take .Albert’s place—never! I swear.it,and I 
call_on you to assist;.me. to. maintain, him in his 
rights.” 

She spoke with such vehemence that her kinsman 
eould not. have interrupted. her,;even if he had 
wished to do. so; but Count Guilderstein was 
frightened by the subdued: vehemence of her mamner, 
and after a pause to collect. himself, he said : 

“ Are you quite sure of all you: assert, Gertrude ? 
If it be true I am.at a loss to,find » sufficient,motive 
for, your husband's conduct.” 

And he. cast. a.searching, glance; upon. her in the 
awakening belief that ;mental: more. than physical 
ailment had been, the .canse..of her. detention at 
Berchtols. The Electress..detected..this.suspicion, 
and she pointedly said: 

“Tam perfectly. sane now, cousin ; ; you need fear 
no.mad outbreak on, my,part, though I have.gone 
through enough to render me a. fit inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. It will be best for me to.commence. at.the 
beginning, and tell you.all that. happened to me since 
the day on which I left Vienna as the wife of the 
Prince of Berchtols. 1 hope.that you will: listen to 
me with every disposition to.believe that I; am, not 
exaggerating in anything I have to reveal.” 

‘The.connt gravely replied : 

“‘T will listen to you with.a. candid desire.to judge 

fairly between yourself and your husband.” 
(To be continued) 








FACETIZA. 


Nove. ADVERTISEMENT.—“ Wanted. bearding- 
place, where the terms are not moderate, and where 
none of the ‘eomforts,of.a. home ’..are,.guarauteed, 
and in a pious family -not preferred.” 

THE DOCTOR OUDWITTED. 

Doetor'Dodge, an eclectic ~phrysician, having ‘been 
lecturing on the evils of teaand coffee, he -happenéd 
to meet one morning,.at: the breakfast-table; # witty 
son of Erin,of the better. class. Conversation turned 
on the doctor's favourite subject;and he addressed 
our Lrish friend as follows: | 

“Perhaps you. think that I would ibe unable td 
convince, you of the deleterious .effeets,.of tea.and 
coffee ?” 

“T don’t. know,”.said Erin, “but I’d like. to, be 
there when you do it.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if I eonvince youthat 
they are injurious to your health will you abstain 
from their usé ?” i 

“Sure and I will, sir.” 

“How often do you use coffee and tea?” asked the 
doctor. 

* Morning and night, sir.” 

“Well,” said'the-doetor, “do you ever experience 
a slight dizziness of the brain on going to bed ?” 

“TI do, indeed, I do,” replied Erin. 

* And a sharp pain ‘through the temples, in and 
about the eyes, in the morning ?” 

“ Troth I do, sir.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, with an air of confidence 
and assurance in his manner, “ thatis the'tea and 
coffee.” 

“Is it, indeed ?. Faith and Zalways thoughtit was 
the whisky I drank.” 

The company roared with langhter, and the doctor 
quietly retired. 

CHANGING, A, GUINEA.—iAnJrish gentleman, who 
was very much anneyed at, the! late: hourd kept by 
his sons, gave strict orders ‘to.dehn, a faithfulold 
butler, to lock the door every night at-eleven o'clock, 
and not to open:it after that time; the 
men were punctual to the. hour, but ..one..morning 
Master Tom wasn’t home. till one, when,,.seeing.a 
light in the hall, he tapped gently at the door, and 
the following dialogue teok place between Master 
Tom and the butler: “Who's there?” 
John—it’s I; open ‘the door.” “I couldn’t, Master 
Tom—"twould be as*much as my place is worth.” 
“Oh, you must tet mein; John!” ~“ I ceuldn’t indeed, 





Master Tom ; but have'you a guinea in your pocket, | 


Master Tom?” *Thave; John—I have!” ° “Put it 
in the keyhole;'Maste? Tom, and T think it will’open 
the.door.” ‘Master Tom did as he was told; and the 
door instantly opened. “ Thank: yon, John—thank 
you, John! There’s a good fellow fand now: here’s 
half-a-crown for you, and: just run ound to the stable 
with my horse.” “Nes, Master Tom.” And upon 





young, gentle- | 


“Ths, I, | 


John’s return he found the door.shut, andtapped for 

admission, when Master :|Tom ‘played the butler’: 

part over again, and told him there. wagian. alteration 

in the lock, but. if he’d puta guinea and.a half-crown 

in it would open it. That was good tit for.tat. 
SPICED VINEGAR. | 

Here is a story told by one who saw’ the parties a 
the table : 

Last summer a youth, who stood tive feet ‘eleven 
and three-quarter in his stockings, was invited by « 
friend to dine at:the same honsé where I was board- 
ing. This was his first visit away from home, ahd 
he told his friend;.as; they took their seatsiat the 
table, that. he expected he would. show himy.all the 
sights in London, as he wamted.to:let.all:the folks at 
“hum” know about it. . The:servant.brought a plate 
of soup; and observing a gentleman nearly ;opposite 
put considerable catsup in his dish, our friehd pointed 
to a bottle of pepper-sauce, and asked his neighbour 
what it was. 

“Spiced vinegar,” was the reply. 

“ Oblige a feller by handin’t it along.” 

“Oertainly,” was the answer. 

Our friend took the bottle,‘and commenced dosing 
his soup; but as the sauce ‘did ‘not flow very 
freely he took out the cdrk. 

He pourednearly a wineglassful «into his soup ; 
and taking his spoon, he dipped it fnll, together with 
several: peppers, and -put’ it into his:mouth. The 
next instant he spurted the: contents of ‘liis spoon 
across the table into.a Fresich geutleman’s bosom, 
and bawled out: 

“Water! Water! 
afire !” » 

* Byigar, sair!” exclaimed! the Frenchman, in o 
rage, jumping up.from the table, ‘you have spoiled 
my shirt, my. vest, sair. . Spoil everything, sair! By 
gar, I shall see about this, sair!” 

In the meantime our friend. had seized-a piicher, 
containing water, and taken a tremendous draught. 
Setting. down the piteher, he eyed the Frenchman 
for a moment, and then yelled: 

“Confound yer old shirt! “’Spose I. was goin’ to 
barn my in’ards out for 'youor yer shirt? I'll give 
you one of mine.” 

It was with much difficulty the host could dllay 
the Frenchman’s: rage, atid set matters all straight 
again. But ever after “spiced vinegar” was a by- 
word, and sufficient to set a whole table in a roar. 


Norutne Lrxe O11.—A rich, petroleum. worker, 
gaunt as a skeleton and ignorant as a hodman, went 
to.an artist to have his portrait taken. “Will you 
have it‘taken in oil or water. colours?” inquired the 
artist. “Oil; of course,” replied he: “it.comes to 
me more natural; and, ‘besides, it’ makes’ me look 
somewhat fatter.” 

A VALUABLE SERVANT FOR CARRYING OUT ORDERS. 

Old Mr. Wiggins: * Why, Biddy, what.are you do- 
ing with my watch?” 

Biddy : “Fait, yer tould me to boil the egg by it 
for three minutes, and there they are side by side, to 
be sure.” 


Apvics 70. Youxe..Lapies—-The man who does 
not take tea, ill-treats the cat, and stands, with his 
back to the-fire, isa brute whom we would advise 
you not to marry on any consideration, either for 
love or money, but. decidedly not for love. - But. the 
man who, when tea is over, is discovered to have 
had none, is very sure to make ‘the. best. husband. 
Patience like his deserves being rewarded with the 
best of wives, and* the best’of:mothers-in-law. M y 
dears, when ‘you'meet with such a mau-do-your best 
to marry him. 

AN AWFUL COMPARISON, 

Sir William Brown, a pompous sort: ;of.a. man, be- 
ing at a parish meeting, made, some proposals. which 
were objected to by a farmer. , Highly enraged, he 
said to the farmer: 

“ Sir, do you know that I have been to two univer- 
sities?” 

“Well, sir,”said the farmer,’ “what of that? I 
hada calf that sicked'two cows, and the observation 
I made was the more he stitked’the greater ‘ealf he 

» 


O sir ‘Williamnever heard the last of that. 


“T wisH you .to present, my dear, when.the 
dentist comes,” said a to herlord. “I desire 
that no one but yowshall seemy defects.” “I cannot 
gratify you, love,“ he said ; “I cannot’see any defects 
in one so perfect.” “'That evening the dinner was re- 
markably wéll‘cooked ! 

‘“Locat News.—Peéople read articles of local in- 
terest for reasons. as .opposite as man and wife... A. 
reads about a fight because he was there atd.saw it ; 
B. because he-wasn't there and didn’t ;'C. because 
he’d heard about‘it, and D: because he *t; while 


Givemesome water! I’m al’ 





those who had a hand init want to know how much 
truth concerning ‘them the editor has deemed ‘con 
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patible in its utterance with a continuation of his own 
earthly career. ,The consciousness, too, that hun- 
dreds of others.are perusing the same article simul- 
taneously, and that it is therefore a subject of com- 
mon thought and conversation doubtless adds to the 
zest with which ordinary readers eagerly devour 
articles that otherwise would have been a dull peru- 
sal or no perusal at all. 
“SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE WATER.” 

A man applied.once to.be shipped before the mast. 

* Arevyou an avle seaman or a green hand?” asked 
the shipping master. 

“Why, not a very able seaman, but yet not,.ex- 
actly a.green hand. I have some.knowledge. of the 
water.” 

‘Ever been a voyage?” 

“ ” 

“Well, what then do you know.about, the sea ?” 

“ Why, ] have tended a saw mill!” 

Tue Curz or “ConvaLzEscent.”—Old Dr. A 
was a quack,and a yery ignorant one. ,On one occa- 
sion he was called by. mistake to attend a, council of 
physicians in a critical,ease. After considerable 
discussion, the opinion was expressed by one that the 
patient was convalescent. When it came’ Doctor 
A——’s turn to speak, “ Convalescent!” said he ; 
“why, that’s nothing serious ; I hayve.cured ,conva- 
lescent im twenty-four hours !” 

“WAS NOT THAT A PRETTY DISH?” 

First Gentleman: “What ye going to have for din- 
ner?” 

Second Ditto: “ Pigeon pie !” 

First Ditto: “Why, 1 thought. you’d,sold yer 
birds.” 

Second Ditto: “So I did; but when I took ’em to 
the chap I ’appened to loose a.tile in his loft. .: Birds 
come ’ome. hap come next day, buta-course I 
’adn’t seen ’em—and that ’ow I got ithe pigeon pie!” 
—Fun. 

PROVERBIAL PutLosorpuy.——It is,no use placing a 
roast leg of mutton before a man who.can’t help it.— 
Punch. 





ANSWERS FOR OUR ARTIST. 

“ Biddy. Malony, just look at that clock! * Didn’t 
I tell youlast night to knock at my door ateightthis 
morning ?” 

“An’ so ye did, sir,and I came to the .door at 
eight, sure enough, but I heard. ye was, making) no 
noise at all!” 

“Well, why the’ dickens didn’t you knock and 
wake me?” 

“Sure, and because. 1. feared yez. might be -fast 
asleep !!’—Punch. 

ABYSSINIAN REFLECTION.—Why is it improbable 
that King Theodore, of Abyssinia, will ever, reve- 
rence the majesty of English law? Because an Eng- 
lish Beke was brought before him, instead of the case 
being vice versd—Punch. 

RATIOCINATION. 

"Spectable Mechanic (“as usual” on Saturday after- 
noon): “4 Pen’th ',nailsh !” 

Chemist and Druggist (indignantly): “Nails, ‘sit ! 
Get along with you out o’ my.shop! I haven't got 


“ Ain’t ogot "ny maile!” (Ponders.) 
“ Wha’ d’ yer serash y’r ’ead wi’ then, gov'n’r?”— 
Punch. 





bem 


STATISTICS. 

Pustic Income AND ExPENDITURE.—The gross 
public income of the United Kingdom in the year 
ending the 80th September last .was ),68,460,142U. 
5s..8d. The total ordinary expenditure was 2,253,0907. 
17s. 10d. less; but-as 400,000. were spent for fortifi- 
cations, the excess of income over expenditure during 
the year is reduced to 1,853,0907, 17s. 10d. ‘The ba- 





lance in the Exchequer on the 30th September last 


amounted to.3,790,5822 19s: 2d. 

Game.—The. number of licences, granted to kill, 
game appears to be. largely. increasing. .Thus in 
1856-7 the total number of licences granted.in Eng- 
land and authorizing persons to kill game was 28,950 ; 
in 1857-8, 31,160; in 1858-9, 33,589; in 1859-60, 
35,283 ; in 1860-1, 84,441; in 1861-2, 37,906; in 
1862-8, 34,702 ; in 1863-4, 36,570 ; in 1864-5, 89,354; 
and in 1865-6, 43,231. The number of licences 
granted to gamekeepers in the same period of ten 
years was :—1856-7, 1,575 ; 1857-8, 1,645; 1858-9, 
1,677 ; 1859-60, 1,727; 1860-1, 2,536 ; 1861-2, 2,725 ; 
1862-3, 2,719; 1863-4, 2,865; 1864-5, 3,048; and 
1865-6, :3,217. ‘The number of licences granted in 
England and authorizing to deal. in, game 
was—In‘ 2856-7, 1,163 ;« in 1857-8; 1,199 ; in 1858-9, 
1,240 ; in 1859-60, 1,825 ; in 1860-1, 1,368 ; in 1861+2, 
1,487 ; in 1862-3, 1,422 ; in 1868-4, 1,550; in 1864-5 
1,702 ; and in 1865-6, 1,888. We might’ produce sta- 





tistics showing the same results with regard. to 
Scotland. In Ireland the number of licences author- 
izing persons to kill gamé has been only’ slightly 
augmented, but a large increase must be noted in 
the number of other game licences issued. Thus, 
while only 167 gamekeepers’ licences were disposed 
of in Ireland in 1856-7; the number had risen in 
1865-6 to 368. In Scotland, again, the number of 
gamekeepers’ licences issued was 873 in- 1856-7, and 
1,139 in 1865-6. Upon the whole, the conclusion 
which is forced upon us is that last year game was 
more highly preserved, more shot, and more sold than 
ever. 








UNFORGIVEN. 


Over the river he rows by night: 

What is it he sees on the farther shore ? 
No glimmering lamp ever lends him light, 
And never he goes when the stars are bright, 

And the moon uever shows him o’er. 

No, he never goes when the stars are bright, 

And the moon never shows him o’er; 

But he rows when the river is foaming white, 
And the sharp blue lightnings blind the sight, 
And the winds and the thunders roar. 


There’s a lowly grave on the farther side, 
Where a once fair maiden lies. 

In the purple glow of her youthful pride, 

In her life’s fresh bloom she pined and died, 
As a blighted rosebud dies. 


In her life’s fresh bloom she pined and died, 
As a blighted rosebud dies ; 

And there, at night, she is seen to glide, 

Clad all in white, and across the tide 
She gazes with wistful eyes. 

Weary and pale, when the morning beams, 
And the winds have ceased to rave, 

He rows o’er the river again, and seems 

Like one who has waked out, of dismal dreams, 
Or arisen from the grave. 

Like one who has waked out of dismal dreams, 
Or arisen from the grave, 

He, ghost-like, comes, and his wild eye gleams, 

And a briny flood down his thin cheek streams, 
As he floats.o’er the sun-lit wave. 








W. L. 8. 
GEMS. 
Tose are usually most proud of riches and gran- 
deur who were not born to cither. ”» 


Persons who practise deceit and artifice always 
deceive themselves more than they deceive others. 


THE sun has some spots on its surface, and the best 
and brightest characters are not without their faults 
and frailties. ’ 

Cross PurPoses.—Cross p es are barriers to 
all social intercourse—the fell destroyers of domestic 
peace. If, therefore, thou wouldst live in the world’s 
esteem, disgorge thy evil propensities, and make room 
for the virtues and glorious attributes of human life, 
and the glory of heaven. 

THE TEST OF YEARS. 

Place not'thy faith on rose or lily fair, 

For they are changelings, even tho’ most.sweet ; 

The ivy and the holly are more true— 

They bear the test of many lengthened years, 

And hold their beauty when sweet flowers decay. 

So. shall the fame of all thy good deeds shine, 

Although thy form shall perish in the tomb. 


Gentiz Accents.—Soft.and gentle accents. en- 
hance, cheer, and brighten the energies of the sink- 
ing heart, and sweeten the. eup whence the plea- 
sures of life are quaffed. But he who speaks with 
an evil and malicious tongue dashes a gall-like bitter 
into the cup of life, and destroys the draught of 
human pleasures. 

FE rerereeperrerre 


Enormovs Cop Fisu.—An enormous eod fish, 
weighing’ 48 Ib., and mensuring 4 ft. 4 in., was re- 
cently exposed for sale in’ New Bond ‘Street. A 
still larger cod fish, and said to have weighed up- 
wards of 68 lb., has. since been, brought on shore at 
Great Grimsby. 

FALL or THE Hog PILLAR AT Woxtnc.—This 
old beacon has fallen into a complete rnin..during a 
recent gale. The traveller by the South Western 
Railway, when -passing the Dramatic College, may 
have noticed a slender shaft, octagonal in form, 
rising to.the height of 60. ft. or, upwards, amid the 
group of elms by which. it was;surrounded. This 
was the Hoe Pillar, of Woking. Within memory it 
was surrounded by a wooden la open on all sides, 


cupo 
which served asa Belvidere by day and a lantern by 


night. This being neglected by its owner, the Earl 
of Onslow, was blown off some fifteen years since, 
and then the work of destruction began, which 
weather and the subsoil plough have since com- 
pleted. The Hoe Tower, or tower on the height, as 
the Saxon name denotes, was built to light benighted 
wayfarers across .the trackless heath, or toshow the 
way to the royal hunting parties overtaken by dark- 
ness. Though of no great altitude it could throw its 
light into Middlesex, Hampshire and Berkshire- 
Some years after the death of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, which did not ecour till 1707, the property 
passed into the family of the present owner. The 
tower, like that of Pisa, had long inclined on one 
side, but without any other signs of decay, and: would 
have stood two centuries more-had a few pounds been 
bestowed on its repair. Nothing row remains but the 
fuel chamber at the base, and a few old elm-trees 
near the spot. 

——— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CoLLiquative Sweatine.—M, Vignard, of Nantes, 
recommends the folluwing decoction of. sage.as a 
remedy for profuse sweating. Take of chopped sage 
leaves a large pinch; of water six fluid ounces: Boil 
the sage for a minute-or two in the water ;.let it 
stand to cool, then filter and sweeten to taste. The 
perspiration ceased whenever the decoction was taken, 
but reappeared when it was omitted. M. Vignard 
suggests the use of this remedy in the colliquative 
sweating of phthisis. 

New User ror Pararrin.—Dr: Stenhouse, who is 
well known for his applications of chemistry to prac- 
tical uses, has recently discovered an additional use 
for paraffin—namely, that. it renders leather. water- 
proof. The leather, being coated several times with 
paraffin and oil, is exposed to heat after each eoat- 
ing, by which rapid absorption takes place. Like 
gutta-percha soles, paraffined-leather soles give out 
@ wooden sound when struck ; and boots and shoes 
made of paraffined-leather last as long again, it is said, 
as those made of ordinary leather. 

CaRE FOR THE FEET.—-Many are careless in the 
keeping of the feet. If they wash‘them once a week 
they think they are doing wéll. ‘They do not con- 
sider that the largest pores of the system are located 
in the bottom of the foot, and that the most offensive 
matter.is, discharged through the pores. -They.wear 
stockings from the beginning to'the end of the week 
without change. Ill health is generated by such 
treatment of the feet. The pores are not only re- 
pellants, but absorbents, and this fetid matter, to a 
greater or less extent, is taken back into the system. 
The feet should be: washed every day: with »pure 
water only. Stockings should not be worn more than 
a day or two at atime. They may be worn for 
one day, and then aired and sunned and worn another 
day if necessary. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Te increase in the army estimates for the current 
year is set down at 293,000/. over that of last session. 
In the navy estimates the increase js 491,518/. 


VALENTINES.—The estimated number of valentines 
dispatched from or delivered in.London this year 
was close upon two millions, yielding,an,amount of 
postage considerably above 10,0002. 

CURIOSITIES IN ATTIRE.—Bonnets made from the 
skin of the cobra di capello, and Jadies’ muffs made 
of vulture-down, are among the articles sent from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Paris Exhibition. 

MpME. GUERINEAD, sister of the celebrated tra- 
veller Lalande, has handed to the president of the 
Society of Acclimatization a.sum of 160/. to found 
prize in memory of her brother; the same to be 
awarded to the traveller who by bis diseoveries shall 
have done most towards improving the food of the 
human race. 

Inisn Raiwways.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in reply to.a deputation which waited upon him to 
urge ‘that the Irish railways should, if possible, be 
purchased by the State, declared that the Irish execu- 
tive. were all in favour of the purchase of .the rail- 
ways by the State, and that he sheuld give his best 
support to such a project. 

DEATH OF THE OLDEST. VOLUNTEER IN ENGLAND. 
—Mr. C..T. Tower, of Weald Hall, near Brentwood, 
died recently. The deceased gentleman, who. had 
reached the venerdble age of 92, was“the oldest 
magistrate in° Essex, haying been for upwards. of 
sixty years in the commission of the peace. . He was 
also the, oldest voluateer in. England. He,served in 
one of the regiments raised in the reign of George 
III. He represented Harwich in Parliament some 





thirty years since. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M. Sreeer. —The address of | of the noble lord you name is 
“Knebworth, Herts. 

A. W. T., nineteen, 5 ft., light brown hair, moustache, gray 
eyes, and good tempered; money no object. 

T. W. B., 5ft. 8 in., fair, passably good looking, well con- 
nected, and a moderate income. 


F. 8. P.—The story of “ Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths,” 
commenced in No. 27 of Tux 7 Dars’ Journal, which is out 
of print. 

Mur, nineteen, tall, dark, and will have a small fortune 
when of age. Respondent must be dark, with curly hair and 
moustache. 


Jaxa.—To make stone blue take finely powdered indigo 
and starch, make into a paste with warm water, and then 
form the mass into small lamps or cakes. 

Cannez Smaz, dark complexion, dark hair, blue eyes, is 
Tather short, and has a little money. Respondent must be 
tall, and from twénty te thirty. 

Fraye B. A., twenty-one, 5 ft 8 in. in height, passable 
looking, has @ profession, and a little money, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady about eighteen or twenty. 

Brapre, who thinks sailors the best and bravest of men, 
would like one fora husband. She is eighteen, dark, and 
the daughter of a tradesman. 

Ratru.—The oldest wooden coffin of which we have any 
record is that of King Arthur, stone coffins were used 
by the Anglo-Saxons as early az the year 695, and were not 
quite obsolete before the reign of Henry VIII 

Lorry B. would like to correspond with a respectable 

oung man, @ mec and a member of the Church of 

ngland. “ Lotty” is twenty-two, tall, fair, domesticated, and 
fond of home. 

W. M. J.—1. For your purpose you cannot do better than 
procure Lindley Murray’ 5 Grammar. The abridged editions 
are verycheap. 2. “© bers's ional Course " em- 
braces works upon every branch a learning. 

F. A. C., twenty-five, 5 ft. 10 in., rather dark, good looking, 
fond of music, in a business bringing in 250/. per annum, and 
in possession of property left by a deceased uncle bringing 
150i perannum. Respondent must be about twenty-three. 

Sornta.—Despendency is the worst of all evils; it is the 
abandonment of good; the giving up the battle of life for a 
meaningless tence. He who can infuse courage into the 
mind is the best physician. 

Fanny.—The sting of a wasp may be remedied by pressing 
the barrel of a watch-key over the spot, so as to expose the 
sting, which must be removed; then apply a little hartshorn, 
which will give immediate relief. 

J. 8. wishes to correspond with a good looking, fair young 
lady, about eighteen or twenty, respectable, and ladylike. 
“J. 8.” is twenty-three, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, dark hair and 
whiskers, earning good ry, and just returned from 
abroad, 

Avice Maung, eighteen, 5 ft. 6} in. in height, golden curling 
hair, laughing dark blue eyes, transparent complexion, con- 
sidered beautifal, affectionate and cheerful disposition, very 
accomplished in music and singing, and bas a large fortune. 
Respondent must be tall and handsome; fortune no object. 

Josernine C. W., nineteen, medium height, light golden 
hair, hazel eyes, not over good looking, but passable, and 
good tempered; no money, nor does she care about re- 
spondent having any. “J.C. W.”’ would like the latter to be 
dark, of medium height, not over twenty-two, and a trades- 
man; cartes exchanged. 

A Poor Tirep Womay.—You wish to know the quantity 

of water required to add to tho washing-powder recipe 
which appeared in No. 193 of Tue Loynon Reaper. Pre- 
pare it as directed, put the linen into water the night before, 
rinse them, rub them over with soap, add some of 
washing-powder with sufficient water to cover them 

Cravpe.—Oxymuriatic acid will perfectly remove stains of 
ink, oil, and grease from books; nearly all acids will take 
out spots of ink from paper ; but it is important to use such 
as do not affect its texture. Spirits of salt, diluted with 
water, may be applied successfully, and after a few minutes 
wash it off with clean water. 

Jutrvs.—You wish te know in what consists strength of 
character. Two things: power of will, and power of self- 
restraint; therefore for its existence strong feelings and 
great command over them must be exercised. A great mis- 
take is often made in this way; a man who bears all before 
him, at whose frown domestics tremble and children quake, 
and because he has his will obeyed, and has his own wayin 
everything, obtains the name of a strong character; but the 
truth is he is the weak man; it is only his passions that are 
strong ; composureis very often the highest result of strength. 

Constance.—The best prayers we can offer up to the 
Throne above are not those uttered by eloquent lips from the 
crimson and purple cushions of a popular pulpit, but the 

prayers that fill the earth and flutter through the vastness 
of heaven, the prayers that escape from the smothered sobs 
of a broken heart, and are told by the glatenimg tear-drops 
ua they steal the Sioom from the fating cheek; the prayers 








that are unceasingly omnia from the heart of the never- 
tiring mother for her child, or those of the maiden for a 
loved one far away upon the battle-ground; our earth is 
purified and refined by this secret yet mighty influence of 
silent prayer. 

A Grrsy Grrt.—At sixteen you are not too young to go on 
the stage. To obtain, however, an engagement you should 
first place yourself under the tuition of dramatic, musical, 
and masters, and then apply to the manager of a 
theatre, with testimonials as to your general abilities, who 
would Nays in the first instance give you a 

8S. and Extey G. “Emma,” eighteen, medium 
height, fair compleaion, golden hair, blue eyes, loving and 
le. “Ellen G.,” twenty, 5 ft. 2 in, @ brunette,a kind 
and loving heart, and o small fortune and great expecta- 
tions. Res ts must be tall, dark, and about twenty. 
Fortane no object. 

Lions. Worpswortn, thirty, 6 ft 1 in. in height, very 
gentlemanly, black moustache, no whiskers, very dark, 
stoutly built, has a large estate in Shropshire, and also an 
income ‘of 800/. a year. The lady answering must be tall, 
dark, good looking, well connected, a good temper, and of 
first-class education, but need not have any money. “ L. W.” 
aotad have also om the death of his grandfather another 

Lavra 8, and Racaagt S. wish to correspond with two 
gentlemen. “Laura” is twenty-one, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
and of medium height. “Rachael” is twenty, dark brown 
bair, gray eyes, and of medium height; both of cheerful 
dispositions and good tempered. The respondents must be 
dark and rather tall. 

ADVICE. 


Attend, ye fair, while I impart 
The secret how to please; 
The rudiments of beauty’s art 
Are short, and only these: 


All flattery learn betimes to shun, 
Nor once that Siren 

Know praise for virtue not your own 
Is satire most severe. 

‘Tis not in gold, bright, sparkling stone, 
Or brighter, sparkling eyes, 

The value of the fair is known, 
For these the good despise. 

What tho’ the spring Elysian glow 
On either cheek were seen, 

Or whiter than the vi snow 
Your neck’s pell skin ; 

Yet pride or affectation these 
Will more than age deform ; 

And envy, worse than pale disease, 
Shall wither every charm. 


True wit exists but with good natura, 
The parent of politeness ; 

Let that illumine every feature, 
And lend the eye its brightness. 


Virtue is grace and dignity, 
"Tis more than royal blood— 
A gem the world’s too poor to buy— 
Would you be fair, be good. 
E. H.C. 


Orrana and Avrora. “Oriana,” twenty, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, not pretty, but has a loving heart, and is thoroughly 
domesticated. “Aurora,” fifteen, 5 ft. in height, a brunette, 
a loving disposition, and would like a two years’ courtship. 
Respondents must be about seventeen or eighteen, tall, dark, 
and affectionate; mechanies preferred. Neither has any 
money. 

Pavutove.—1. The actor you name has been married. 2. 
He hasason. 3. He isa Frenchman by birth; we cannot, 
however, pretend to know anything of his wife, his religio: 
or his age; we should think him to be about forty. 4. 0; of 
the other gentleman you name we know nothing. He has 
not, as far as we are aware, at present earned the honours 
of a biography. 

Lizzie Forp.—When wedding-rings were first used it is 
not easy to ascertain. Even now it is no longer an essential 
part of the marriage ceremony; the Act of Parliament 

d in 1837 instituted marriage to be a civil contract, but 
though it rendered the use of the ring no longer absolutely 
necessary, it made no express mention of it, and therefore 
did not forbid it. It is generally looked upon as the right 
of a woman, and has been hallowed too long by custom to 


fall into disuse. The notion of some married women that it - 


is wrong to take off their wedding-ring at any time arises 
probably from the words in the marriage service “ till death 
us do part,” the golden circlet being the token and pledge of 
matrimony, or it may have originated from the Roman 
Catholic system of hallowing the ring. There is an old 
proverb: 

As your wedding-ring wears 

Your cares will wear away. 

Atsert.—The word paratonnerre seems to puzzle you; it 
is derived from the Greek para to), hence the 
French word parer (to ward off),and tonnerre (thunder). The 
word is generally applied to metallic rods used as lightning 
@onductors ; these are fixed against the walls of a house, to 
the spire ofa chureh, or to the mast of a ship, to preserve 
them from lightning. 

Exmty.—You complain that most of the treatises published 
on pianoforte playing are written in intelligible only 
to musicians, and therefore wish to know how to acquire an 
easier knowledge of the different musical pitches or keys? 
Be not mistaken; there is nothing unia' ble in a good 
pianoforte treatise to one who has mastered the rudiments of 
music. After that take lessons from an experienced player. 

Lonety F. desires a er for life. He is twenty-four, 
5 ft 10 in. in height, fair, good looking, whiskers — 
moustache, in a good business, and a total abstainer. 
spondent must be fair, good looking, an amiable iapeet. 
tion, and not over twenty-two. (To remove worts from the 
hands use the juice of a little plant to be found in almost 
every garden called milk-wort. Oaustic is sometimes used, 
but milk-wort seldom fails to effect a cure.) 

JosEPHINE.—Agreeable sensations and emotions may be 
divided thus: ‘hose of pleasure, which refer to the senses; 
those of harmony, whico refer to the mind; aud those of 
happiness, which are the aarcral result of a anion between 





harmony and pleasure, the former being exercised in virtue, 
the latter in temperance. Harmony is principally enjoyed 
by those who possess taste, for taste exalts the affections 
and purifies the pradenss taste strews flowers in the paths 
of literature science, and also alleviates the hour of 
sorrow by inducing that secret sense of cheerfulness which— 
“ Refines the soft, and swells the strong, 
pt yon bpd 8 
y & va tone 
The beneene of human souls, 
Ricwarp M.—The first English regatta took 
24th of June, 1775, when the a of — 
Westminster to London 
tudes of a anxious to behold t the ¢ then novel 4 
contest. cael wastes popes aueidiee wie tant 
that ero the clowe of the easier the Sagas inatant 
tere cen eelned a - 
manent place amongst our pee tee pastimes. 7 
on the right 


‘finger is the same 
finger is on the left; as 10 the kind of 
ting, that depends chiefly upon the seats of sho gentlemen 
who presents it to the lady; but it certainly must not be a 
plain gold one. We @ would’ suggest one with a stone and 
the words “love and truth” engraver on it (Handwriting 
requires great improvement.) 

Unnarrr Wire.—Your case is sorely, Vary bard, but 
you cannot obtain a divorce on the grounds you state; _ 
as you left him with your own accord, he could 

to return, neither is he, under the circumstances, 0 
allow you any Ail you.can de is to, remain quins. and 

trust to his generosity, if he have any; if not, try to do the 
beet werbmrDeend — athten tana ag and if he do not 
trouble you, do not trouble Aim. 

VaLentive.—L. bid yt ol apbngnn tA the 
ear Why desire it? P ig | ears are até 
abt ote 2. To make the hands 


ve you our a 
gment. 4 Handwriting tolerabl ed 


f your 

= ya aE. C) ell 0 to us we will 
y 

ee commenced in No. 184, Vol. VIIL, of Tax Lemon 


Communications Recervep:— 

pee and Wuireraors are responded to by— 
“ Alice" and “Queen of Hearts,” who would like to eure. 
spond with them. 
ta tain, one dark Shown foals iguls lpr sae _ 

wo res; loving, 
«= woald —- ® _ domesticated wife. rs P 
. by—* .” eighteen, 5 ft 5 in. in he 

looking, and very respectable. esene 

CuaRies and Asset by. > Flora" and “Violet,” who 
think “ Charles” and * Alfred” would suit them. 


require for a husband. 

Vv. i ¢9 Bella H.,” a domesticated person, twenty-five, 
2 in. in height, good tempered, with a very affectionate 
and is quite sure she would make home happy; and 
who thinks she would like to write to him. 
is twenty-two, medium height, rather dari, 
pered, very industrious, very respectable, and 

thinks ad would make a good, loving wife. 

F. B. by—“Evy,” who has dark hair and eyes, fair 
oa and of good family—“T. L. R.,” thirty, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, no accomplishments, but can cook a 
dinner and wash a shirt, no money, and would have no ob- 
jection to assist in a business; and—“ Nina,” twenty-one, 
about the medium height, hazel eyes, brown wavy hair, and 
of @ loving disposition. 

Harry Jack by—“ Rosalie M.,” who would be content with 
@ true-hearted partner without money. “Rosalie” is 
twenty-five, 5 ft. 2in. in height, fair, hazel eyes, curling 
auburn hair, good = sea a prepossessing, domesticated, 
merry, of children, home, and music, 
and thinks that she cana mako “ Happy Jack” or “ Excel- 
= "a Sore Bone loving wife—“ Saucy Kate,” twenty-one, curly 

hazel eyes, poe ye eight, looking, pas- 
Soeamt fond of music and singing, and thinks she would 
meee co = Happy duck" LK so kind, and lov peor and— 
we eee tall, dark, dsome, no 

sani oman accom; 


singer and dancer. 
Minnie Otypg by— x ents font tall, dark, good 
looking, well ed 


p pe rofessional man, 
with a‘fair and imp’ 3 rye Yorkshire B.,” nearly 
twenty-three, tall, fair, good linguist, in receipt of a good 
salary, to'a res} solicitor, can draw, sing, and 
Faye hed oy is rery fond of home, and considered handsome by 
If this di suits “ Minnie Clyde” he will 
ad ost ig ad send her his carte de visite in exchange for 
not quite twenty-two, but looks youn, r, 
Bit 7 in, 7 ii and thinks “ Minnie " bem wi 
he could worship—“J. B. B.,” rather 
with a nice income, and large ex) from his family, 
at present an assistant to chemist, and thinks 
he would suit her—“ E. eo C. B.,” tall, dark blue eyes, light 
hair, a civil engineer by profession, and in receipt of a good 
income—“ Byron,” eienep-toue, 6 ft, dark biue eyes, good 
looking, and a medical student; and—“A. F.,” a person of 
bag = and epagocennaiy- 
Ertre by—“ F. A. H.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in., dark, and 
a rina way of business. 
J. K. by—* W. D. P. D.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 2 in., brown hair, 
blue eyes, and a fancy, cabinet maker, but with nothing to 
Offer but a willing hand and a loving heart. 


eg 


make him a wife 
tall and es dhe 
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